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PREFACE. 


DIVINES  and  Philosophers  have  long 
inveighed  against  Novels  as  the  bane  of 
the  youthful  mind ;  and  the  charge  is 
generally  too  well  founded.  The  Au~ 
thor  has  therefore  ventured  on  a  work, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  ahnost  unique 
in  its  nature.  Though  the  Hero  and 
the  Heroine  are  ideal  personages,  the 
scenes  and  transactions  are  calculated 
to  exhibit,  in  a  striking  point  of  view, 
one  of  I  he  most  interesting  revolutions 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world ; 
and  the  historical  and  geographical 
a  2  a  I  la- 
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illusions  will  be  found  perfectly  appro- 
priate to  the  period  of  time,  and  the 
countries  which  are  brought  under 
consideration.  The  sketch  of  a  most 
important  revolution  in  human  affairs, 
AS  well  as  in  human  ideas,  which  is 
here  exhibited,  may  serve  to  excite  the 
youthful  reader  to  the  investigation  of 
a  period  which  has  determined  the  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  state  of  Europe 
In  all  subsequent  ages}  and  to  impress 
tn  his  mind  the  memory  of  transac- 
iionn  which  have  merited  and  obtained 
a  lasting  celebrity.  The  whole  is  in- 
tended as  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  un- 
clogged  with  the  dullness  of  dogmatical 
reasoning.  This  is  the  grand  object 
which  the  Author  has  constantly  kept 
in  his  view,  and  to  which  the  whole 
phin  is  to  be  regarded  as  subservient. 
His  sole  aim  has  been  to  excite  just 
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reflections  on  a  variety  of  subjects  ;  ta 
turn  the  attention  of  his  readers  from 
trifles  to  matters  of  importance  ;  to 
trace  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  and 
to  incline  the  heart  to  resignation, 
fortitude,  and  the  social  virtues.  On 
these  considerations,  he  presumes  that 
this  small  performance  will  be  found 
to  combine  instruction  with  entertain- 
ment, without  any  tendency  to  excite 
pernicious  ideas  or  contaminate  the  mo- 
rals of  the  rising  generation. 
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Character  of  the  Philosopher  Caliarchus,  and  of  bis  daugh- 
ter Juliana — Description  of  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  near  Byzantium^State  of 
Christianity  and  Paganism  at  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century.-— 
Thoughts  on  persecution  and  toleration. 


You  who  delight  to  rove  in  the  re- 
gions of  contemplation  and  form  an 
ideal  picture  of  those  shifting  scenes 
which  diversify  the  state  of  nations,  or 
determine  the  lot  of  individuals ;  and 
you,  who,  forgetful  ofx  an  universal 
Providence,  have  suffered  your  minds 
to  sink  into  despondency,  will  find  sub- 
B  jects 
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jects  of  reflection  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Tribune  and  the  Priestess  of 
Minerva. 

Juliana  was  the  daughter  of  Caliar- 
chus  the  philosopher,  whose  learning 
had  rendered  his  name  famous  at  Athens. 
The  noble  youth  of  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  resorted  to  that  seat  of  the 
muses,  to  attend  his  lectures  on  rheto- 
ric and  philosophy.  AlexandFia  sent 
her  crowds  of  literati  to  listen  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Athenian  sage ;  and 
Rome  herself  revered  his  wisdom.  The 
metropolis  of  the  civilized  world  sent 
her  senators,  her  patricians,  and  opulent 
citizens  to  imbibe  his  lessons  and  add 
to  his  celebrity. 

High  as  his  name  stood  in  the  ranks 
of  philosophers  and  literati,  the  honours 
paid  him  by  those  who  knew  how  to 
appreciate  merit,  could  not  secure  him 
from  the  stroke  of  adverse  fortune.  The 
Pro-consul  was  his  kinsman  and  pro- 
fessed himself  his  friend,  until  interest- 
4  ed 
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ed  motive?  induced  him  to  declare  him- 
self his  enemy.  Interest  too  frequently 
influences  men  to  violate  the  closest  con- 
nexions of  friendship  and  consanguinity. 
Disinterestedness  is  to  be  found  in  those 
great  minds  which  rise  superior  to  ava- 
rice, and  in  which  self-love  is  temper- 
ed by  philosophy  or  restrained  by  reli- 
gion ;  in  those  magnanimity  is  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic. 

O  0 

Quintius  Aulidus  was  a  person  of  a 
different  description.  Gain  was  his 
philosophy,  avarice  his  religion,  and 
gold  the  sole  divinity  that  he  worship- 
ped. The  subject  of  contest  between 
him  and  Caliarchus  was  an  estate  situ- 
ated in  Bythinia.  The  latter  had  the 
best  claim,  but  the  former  had  the 
greatest  power ;  and  partly  by  menaces, 
and  partly  by  bribes,  over-awing  or  cor- 
rupting the  courts  of  justice,  obtained 
possession  of  the  contested  property, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  expences 
ruined  his  antagonist 

B2  Ca- 
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Caliarchus,  although  a  philosopher, 
had  accustomed  himself  to  live  in  a  style 
'  of  princely  magnificence,  and  had  made 
no  provision  for  such  an  exigency.  He 
found  his  finances  involved  beyond  all 
possibility  of  extrication,  and  expe- 
rienced little  assistance  or  consolation 
from  those  who,  during  his  prosperity, 
had  been  the  most  lavish  of  their  pro- 
fessions of  friendship.  Overawed  by 
the  power  of  the  pro-consul,  or  sup- 
posing that  something  might  be  lost  but 
nothing  gained,  by  any  connection  with 
a  man  whose  affairs  seemed  desperate, 
some  blamed  his  obstinacy  in  standing 
the  contest,  while  others  affected  to  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  his  claim  ;  and  all 
declined  any  intimacy  or  correspon- 
dence, with  one  who  was  at  enmity, 
with  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Eminent  merit  and  transcendant  abi- 
lities will  always  attract  the  notice  of 
persons  of  congenial  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions. 
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sitions.  If  the  pro-consul  could  op- 
press Caliarchus  at  Athens,  his  power 
extended  no  farther  than  the  limits  of 
his  province,  and  had  no  influence  over 
the  magistrates  or  citizens  of  Byzan- 
tium.* The  literati  of  that  ancient 
Athenian  colony  requested  the  philoso- 
pher to  bring  among  them  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  whole  municipality  invited  him  to 
honour  their  city  with  his  residence. 

An  invitation  at  once  so  honourable 
and  so  pleasing,  could  not  fail  of  meet- 
ing with  acceptance  by  one,  whose  for- 
tune seemed  desperate  ;  and  Caliarchus 
hastened  to  illumine  Byzantium  with 
the  brightest  rays  of  Athenian  philoso- 
phy. His  reception  was  such  as  at  once 
did  honour  to  the  sage  and  to  his  muni- 
ficent patrons;  and  he  regained  at  By- 

*  Byzantium  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Athenians 
in  the  place  where  Constantinople  npw  stands  ;  and 
its  ancient  site  is  now  in  a  great  measure  occupied 
by  the  Seraglio. 

B  3  zantium 
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zantium  the  fame  and  opulence  which 
he  had  once  possessed  at  Athens. 

In  removing  to  his  new  residence,  he 
took  with  him  his  daughter  Juliana, 
whom  he  had  carefully  instructed  in 
philosophy  and  literature.  As  she  was 
his  only  child,  and  the  daughter  of,  a 
wife  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved,  and 
whose  image  ever  occupied  a  place  in 
his  memory,  he  made  her  improvement 
in  every  accomplishment  his  principal 
object,  and  it  was  for  her  sake  alone 
that  he  considered  life  as  desirable,  and 
the  world  worth  his  care.  Her  docility 
and  her  genius  corresponded  with  his 
views  and  his  efforts.  The  strength  of 
her  understanding,  the  vivacity  of  her 
wit,  and  her  rapid  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge were  a  source  of  delight  to  her 
illustrious  parent,  as  well  as  admiration 
to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  her 
intellectual  powers,  while  the  charms  of 
her  exterior  had  a  similar  effect  on  more 
superficial  observers. 

The 
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The  various  and  splendid  accom- 
plishments of  Juliana,  could  not  fail  of 
captivating  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  and  enjoying  her  conversa- 
tion. In  her  the  most  striking  beauty 
served  only  to  render  more  conspicuous 
and  lovely  an  unblemished  virtue.  Such 
an  union  of  perfections  was  sufficient 
to  command  the  public  veneration  ;  and 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Byzan- 
tines she  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Priestess  of  Minerva. 

The  temple  of  that  goddess  who  was 
ever  considered  as  the  protectress  of  the 
Athenians,  of  whom  the  Byzantines 
were  a  colony,  and  was  not  less  revered 
at  Byzantium  than  at  Athens,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills 
which  gently  rising  from  the  beach  ren- 
der the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  on  the 
JEuropean,  as  well  as  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  pictu- 
resque landscapes  that  the  surface  of 
the  globe  can  display,  and  which  at  this 
B4  day 
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day  want  nothing  but  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry and  taste  to  exhibit  all  the  beau- 
ties of  a  terrestrial  paradise.*  It  was 
built  after  the  model  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  so  rever- 
ed throughout  Greece  for  its  sanctity, 
and  admired  throughout  the  world  for 
its  magnificence.  Superb  gardens  on 
the  declivity  of  the  eminence  regaled 
the  eye  with  the  variegated  beauties  of 
nature.  Shady  walks,  bordered  with 
trees  of  almost  every  kind,  running 
down  to  the  strand,  and  crossed  by 
others  extending  in  various  directions, 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  along  the  slop- 
ing sides  of  the  gently  swelling  hills, 
forming  impenetrable  shades,  and  mag- 
nificent vistas,  commanded  from  a  thou- 
sand different  points  of  view,  a  most 
enchanting  prospect  of  the  coast  of 
Asia,  of  which  the  shores  equally  beau- 

*  Vide  Descriptions  of  the  city  and  environs  of 
Constantinople,  by  Thevenot,  Dr.  Witman,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  travellers. 

tiful 
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tiful  and  picturesque,  corresponded 
with  the  charming  scenes,  which  luxu- 
riant nature,  embellished  by  art,  dis- 
played on  the  European  side  of  the 
s  freights. 

In  those  walks,  sacred  to  contempla- 
tion, surrounded  and  embellished  with 
all  the  variety  of  scenery  which  the  com- 
bined powers  of  nature  and  art  could 
produce;  the  priestesses  of  Minerva  used 
to  amuse  their  hours  of  leisure,  sepa- 
rated from  the  world  and  all  its  perplex- 
ing cares.  Every  thing  in  those  charming 
retreats  seemed  favourable  to  meditation : 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  sweet- 
ness and  serenity  of  the  air,  the  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  the  endless  diversity  of 
the  trees  which  bordered  those  beautiful 
vistas,  and  the  numberless  flowers  that 
every  where  adorned  the  inclosed  gar- 
dens and  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  distant  landscapes,  di- 
verted the  mind  from  every  ignoble  pur- 
B  5  suit, 
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suit,  and  banished  every  grovelling  or 
disagreeable  idea. 

,  Sequestered  from  the  bustle  and  tu- 
mult of  the  world,  admired  and  revered 
by  the  people,  Juliana  devoted  herself 
to  silent  contemplation,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  those  lessons  of  philosophy 
and  literature,  which  she  had  received 
from  her  father  and  the  other  philoso- 
phers, who,  at  Athens,  had  usually  made 
his  house  the  place  of  their  assemblies, 
and  his  decisions  the  standard  of  their 
opinions.  Her  leisure  was  not  a  dull 
and  uniform  solitude,  but  a  scene  of 
agreeable  variety  which  contemplative 
retirement  and  elegant  society  diver- 
sified with  pleasing  vicissitudes. 

To  a  contemplative  and  highly  culti- 
vated mind  like  that  of  Juliana,  the  im- 
portant and  extraordinary  revolution 
that  was  then  taking  place  in  human 
ideas  could  not  fail  of  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  At  that  time  Dio- 

clesian 
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clesian  and  Maximianus  reigned  con- 
jointly over  the  Roman  world.  During 
a  period  of  almost  three  centuries, 
Christianity,  spreading  from  Judea,  not 
only  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, but  also  to  Rome  itself,  had  some- 
times been  regarded  with  indifference ; 
sometimes  its  professors  had  been  the 
objects  of  imperial  favour,  but  oftener 
of  cruel  persecution.  Under  all  this 
variety  of  treatment  the  system  had 
gradually  gained  ground,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  paganism  was  proportionably 
diminished.  The  church  had  now  en- 
joyed a  long  repose,  and  Christians  had 
been  exceedingly  favoured  by  Diocle- 
sian.  In  times  of  persecution,  numbers 
who  were  favourably  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  perhaps  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines, 
were  probably  destitute  of  that  courage 
and  fortitude  which  was  requisite  to  en- 
able them  to  make  an  open  profession, 
and  expose  themselves  to  racks  and  tor- 
B  6  tures 
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turesin  its  cause.  But  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, especially  when  preceded  by 
persecution,  and  when  the  examples  of 
those,  who  had  suffered  martyrdom 
with  constancy  and  courage,  were  fresh 
in  remembrance,  Christianity  had  made 
a  rapid  progress.  Its  excellency  was 
now  become  more  generally  known  and 
acknowledged  by  almost  every  candid 
observer  and  every  impartial  judge. — 
But  the  priests  of  paganism,  with  the 
different  classes  of  artisans  employed 
in  the  construction  and  embellishment 
of  the  temples  and  statues  of  the  gods, 
and  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  pom- 
pous ceremonies,  saw  with  regret  the 
decrease  of  their  emoluments,  their  in- 
fluence and  credit.  These  interested 
retainers  of  a  declining  system  thought 
it  high  time  to  make  at  least  one  grand 
effort,  in  order  to  support  its  tottering 
frame  and.  prevent  its  impending  ruin. 
They  adopted  every  method  of  exciting 
the  public  voice  against  those  whom 

they 
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they  styled  the  impious  contemners  of 
religion ;  attributing  every  calamity, 
which  befel  the  empire,  to  the  remiss- 
ness  of  the  seriate  ;  and  still  more  of  the 
emperors,  in  suffering  a  set  of  men  to 
exist,  who  being  enemies  of  the  gods 
of  Rome,  drew  vengeance  on  the  em- 
pire by  the  contempt  of  their  worship. 
In  every  scene  of  religious  persecution, 
interest  has  generally  given  the  first  im- 
pulse, and  roused  superstition  and  ig- 
norance to  act  in  its  favour.  The  gene- 
ral clamour  against  Christianity  assailed 
the  ears  of  the  emperors,  who  at  first 
rejected  with  disdain  the  proposals  of 
interested  avarice  and  intolerant  zeal. 
The  priests  and  other  supporters  of  pa- 
ganism, after  having  found  means  to 
work  upon  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stitious fears  of  Maximianus,  and  gain- 
ed him  over  to  their  party,  directed  all 
their  efforts  to  induce  Dioclesian  to 
sanction  the  bloody  measure  which,  they 
supposed,  was  to  extirpate  the  whole 

race 
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race  of  Christians,  and  to  obliterate  the 
every  trace  of  their  religion.  The  cau- 
tious emperor,  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  the  innocent  blood  which  would  be 
shed  in  all  the  countries  subject  to 
Home,  long  resisted  their  solicitations  ; 
till  at  length,  unable  to  bear  up  any  long- 
er against  the  popular  clamour,  he  re- 
luctantly signed  the  sanguinary  edict 
that  was  to  make  a  slaughter-house  of 
his  dominions. 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  Christians,  and  all 
the  resources  of  inventive  cruelty  were 
exhausted  in  devising  new  tortures. — 
Juliana  regarded  those  proceedings  with 
horror  ;  and  Caliarchus  invariably  testi- 
fied his  decided  disapprobation  of  all 
compulsory  measures  in  regard  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  His  philosophy 
was  of  that  liberal  and  enlightened 
kind,  which  leaves  to  every  man  the  free 
Exercise  of  his  thinking  powers.  The 
province  of  human  legislation,  said  he, 

is 
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is  to  prevent  or  to  punish  those  actions 
which  are  injurious  to  society,  and  mill* 
tate  against  the  security  and  happiness 
of  mankind;  but  the  gods  will  avenge 
their  own  cause;  and  erroneous  opi- 
nions in  regard  to  their  worship  ought 
to  be  referred  to  their  supreme  tribunal. 
While  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
philosopher,  his  daughter,  the  priestess 
of  Minerva,  was  strongly  inclined  ta 
doubt  of  the  doctrines  of  paganism, 
without  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  She  applied  herself  inde- 
fatigably  to  investigate  the  two  systems, 
and  while  her  mind  was  thus  in  sus- 
pense, an  incident  happened,  which  was 
to  complete  the  revolution  of  her  ideas, 
and  to  decide  her  future  destiny. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  II. 


Accidental  meeting  of  Claudius   and  Juliana — Education 
and  Character  of  Claudius — Subsequent  interviews. 


IN  a  pleasant  summer's  evening,  when 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  air  invi- 
gorated the  intellect,  and  the  serenity 
of  the  sky  enlivened  the  whole  scenery  of 
nature,  Juliana  retired  to  indulge  con- 
templation in  the  consecrated  groves, 
where  every  thing  was  calculated  to  in- 
duce mental  composure.  Having  walk- 
ed sometime  in  those  silent  retreats,  she 
seated  herself  in  an  alcove,  where  the 
entwined  boughs  of  the  oak  and  the  elm, 
interlaced  with  roses  and  jessamines, 
formed  a  shade  impervious  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  fury  of  the  winds. 
Revolving  in  her  mind  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  unsuspicious  of  any  intrusion, 
she  was  under  no  apprehension  of  hav- 
ing her  meditations  interrupted,  when, 

con- 
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contrary  to  her  expectation,  she  was 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  person, 
whose  dress  and  deportment  shewed  to 
be  of  the  military  order.  There  was  no 
time  left  to  retreat,  and  she  waited  his 
approach  with  that  calm  dignity,  which 
conscious  virtue  inspires. 

The  stranger,  who  had  thus  unin- 
tentionally interrupted  her  solitary  me- 
ditations was  Claudius,  a  military  tri- 
bune. His  father  had  long  filled  an 
eminent  station  in  the  army  under  the 
emperor  Dioclesian,  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  imperial  master,  as  to  be 
honored  with  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  his  favor.  His  son  inherited 
all  his  virtues  ;  and  having  by  him  been 
trained  to  arms,  had  so  far  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  emperor,  that  he  had  raised 
him  to  the  office  of  tribune  in  the  legion 
of  body  guards,  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Jovians.  As  the  father  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  had  edu- 
cated 
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cated  his  son  in  the  same  religion,  it 
was  impossible  that  their  profession 
should  be  a  secret  in  the  army.  Dio- 
clesian,  therefore,  anxious  for  their 
safety,  and  apprehending  the  effects  of 
superstitious  zeal  and  popular  fury,  gave 
them  leave  to  depart  from  the  service 
till  the  storm  should  be  blown  over,  and 
the  public  prejudices  against  Christian- 
ity have  somewhat  subsided.  During 
this  interval  Fabius  had  sent  his  son  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  acquire  in  that  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  the  knowledge 
both  of  letters  and  of  men.  His  attain- 
ments corresponded  with  the  intentions 
of  his  parent,  and  his  proficiency  in 
both  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  vvas 
in  a  short  time  so  great  as  to  qualify 
him  for  shining  in  the  circles  of  learn- 
ing and  politeness,  and  distinguishing 
himself  in  a  school  of  philosophy  as 
well  as  at  the  head  of  a  legion. 

Having  spent  some  time  at  Rome  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  business 

re- 
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required  his  presence  at  Nicomedia, 
where  Dioclesian  then  had  his  resi- 
dence. Curiosity  excited  him  to  take 
Corinth  and  Athens  in  his  way,  and  to 
visit  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago.  Hav- 
ing traversed  the  provinces,  the  cities, 
and  islands  of  Greece,  and  surveyed 
the  scenes  of  classical  lore,  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse  incited  him  to  extend  his 
excursion  to  Byzantium,  the  place:  of 
his  nativity,  and  the  theatre  of  his  in- 
fantile amusements,  where  his  reason 
first  began  to  dawn,  and  curiosity  first 
excited  him  to  look  into  life.  Since 
that  happy  age  of  innocence  and  ease, 
he  had  not  revisited  the  place  where  he 
first  saw  the  light,  and  which  had  left  a 
variety  of  pleasing  images  impressed  on 
his  memory.  Indulging  an  inclination 
so  natural  in  a  moment  of  leisure,  he 
made  a  tour  to  Byzantium  ;  and  as  his 
business  at  Nicomedia  was  not  urgent, 
the  pleasure  of  reviewing  the  scenes 
and  mixing  with  the  associates  of  his 

child- 
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childhood,  as  well  as  the  amehity  of 
the  situation,  induced  him  to  prolong 
his  stay  more  than  he  had  originally  in- 
tended. He  frequently  amused  himself 
with  walking  alone  in  the  environs  of 
the  city,  and  in  traversing  the  fields, 
the  hills,  the  forests  and  groves  of  that 
charming  district. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  delightful  rarrp 
bles  that  Claudius  having  wandered  into 
the  groves  consecrated  to  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom,  there  met  with  Juliana. 
The  unexpected  sight  of  a  beauty  that 
seemed  to  be  without  any  parallel, 
made  on  the  tribune  an  impression  be- 
yond the  powers  of  language  to  de 
scribe.  Her  whole  form  cast  in  the 
most  perfect  mould  of  elegance,  struck 
him  with  an  admiration  bordering  on 
rapture,  while  her  countenance,  equally 
majestic  and  lovely,  gave  her  an  air  of 
something  more  than  human.  Pagan 
superstition  might  have  mistaken  her  for 
a  being  of  a  celestial  origin. 

Clau- 
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Claudius  approached    the    priestess 
with  that  respect,  which  a  form  so  an- 
gelical could  not  fail  of  inspiring;  and 
she  received  his  first  compliments  with 
equal  affability  and  dignity.     They  en- 
tered into  conversation ;  and  the  mo- 
dest freedom    of    her   discourse,    the 
strength  of  her  understanding,  the  va- 
riety of  her  knowledge,  the  brilliancy 
of  her  wit,  and  the  unaffected  elegance 
of  her  expressions  rivetted  on  the  tri- 
bune the  fetters  which  her  beauty  had 
first  imposed.     They  discoursed  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  until  the  approach  of 
night  warned  Juliana  that  it  was  time  to 
retire.     They  parted  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other,  and  regretted  their  se- 
paration, without  being  able  to  define 
.the  nature  or  discover  the  cause  of  their 
uneasiness.     Jn  this  situation  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  secretly  wish  to 
meet  again  ;  and  this  desire  as  natu- 
rally impelled  them  to  seek  for  an  op- 
portunity, which  indeed  was  not  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  to  find.  Claudius  was  entirely 
master  of  his  time,  and  that  of  Juliana 
was  chiefly  at  her  own  disposal,  except 
at  the  stated  hours,  which  required  her 
presence  in  the  temple,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  religious  rites  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Her  hours 
of  leisure  were  mostly  employed  in  si- 
lent contemplation  in  the  sacred  groves, 
which  since  her  interview  with  Clau- 
dius appeared  to  her  still  more  delight- 
ful. It  was  not  long  before  both,  with- 
out any  previous  appointment,  but  im- 
pelled by  a  mutual  and  irresistible  im- 
pulse, repaired  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  the  bower,  where  first  that 
flame  was  kindled,  which,  could  never 
more  be  extinguished,  and  that  attach- 
ment formed,  which  leading  ,  them 
through  unforeseen  vicissitudes  and  un- 
known regions  was  to  fix  their  destiny. 
This  interview  was  still  more  pleasing 
than  the  first,  and  every  subsequent 
meeting  excelled  the  preceding  in  aug- 
menting 
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meriting  their  mutual  esteem.  Fre- 
quency of  intercourse  produces  free- 
dom of  conversation,  and  the  mutual 
interchange  of  thoughts  quickens  the 
operations  of  intellect,  and  gives  bril- 
liancy and  expansion  to  the  ideas.  The 
vulgar  proverb,  that  "  familiarity  gene- 
rates contempt,"  is  verified  only  in  vul- 
gar minds.  Among  those,  who,  pos- 
sessing merit  themselves,  know  how  to 
distinguish  and  appreciate  it  in  others, 
it  produces  a  contrary  effect,  and  tends 
only  to  increase  respect  by  the  display 
of  talents  and  the  developement  of  vir- 
tue. Thus  it  was  with  Claudius  and 
Juliana.  Each  interview,  while  it 
formed  a  spark,  which  had  scarcely 
been  perceived,  until  it  had  increased 
to  an  inextinguishable  flame,  heightened 
that  respect,  which  intrinsic  merit  ever 
commands  from  those  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  its  worth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  Claudius  aud  Juliana. — 
Perturbation  of  their  minds. — Various  Projects. 


IF  the  tribune  of  the  Jovian  legion, 
and  the  priestess  of  Minerva,  had  timely 
perceived  that  the  mutual  esteem  which 
their  respective  accomplishments  inspir- 
ed was  every  moment  changing  into  a 
passion  of  a  more  tender  nature,  and  more 
powerful  operation,  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  with  which  it  was  attended,  and 
which  were  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked, must  have  banished  the  idea 
from  the  minds  of  the  most  romantic 
lovers.  Claudius,  although  personally 
a  favprite  with  his  imperial  master,  pro- 
fessed a  religion,  which  exposed  him  to 
popular  fury  and  sacerdotal  vengeance, 
and  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  safety 
but  in  the  most  profound  obscurity ; 
while  Juliana,  filling  an  honorable  office 
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as  priestess  of  Minerva,  saw  all  her  fu- 
ture hopes  depending  on  her  comport- 
ment in  that  dignified  station.  The 
idea  of  a  priestess  of  that  goddess  unit- 
ing herself  to  a  Christian,  appeared  so 
monstrous  in  the  eye  of  pagan  preju- 
dice, that  not  only  in  a  season  of  per- 
secution, when  the  resentful  vengeance 
of  the  priesthood  had  worked  up  the 
superstitions  of  the  people  to  their  fu  1 
height,  but  even  in  the  most  tolerant, 
times,  such  an  union  could  not  fail  of 
involving  the  ruin  of  both  parties  as  a 
necessary  consequence. 

But  the  passion  which  was  kindled  in 
the  breasts  of  the  two  lovers,  reigned 
with  an  irresistible  sway  almost  from 
the  very  first  moment  of  their  meeting, 
and  had  acquired  an  absolute  dominion 
even  before  they  were  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence. This,  however,  was  no  sooner 
perceiv.ed,  than  they  began  to  reflect 
on  its  consequences,  which  appeared 
c  equally 
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equally  tremendous  and  unavoidable. 
These  reflections  were  made  in  secret 
by  each  without  communicating  them 
to  the  other.  They  had  not  yet  come 
to  any  explanation ;  for  that  purpose 
indeed  words  were  unnecessary.  Al- 
though Claudius  had  not  made  any  ex- 
press declaration  of  his  passion,  it  ap- 
peared too  visibly  in  his  countenance  to 
escape  Julianas  penetrating  eye,  while 
all  her  own  looks  and  expressions  deve- 
loped the  secret  of  her  heart.  Both  of 
them,  however,  resolved,  when  too  late, 
to  smother  the  flame,  and  each  of  them 
in  private  took  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  consequences  of  indulging  so  ro- 
mantic a  passion,  which  public  and  pri- 
vate circumstances  concurred  to  render 
inevitably  fatal.  Sometimes  they  flat- 
tered themselves  with  hopes,  of  which, 
on  mature  reflection,  the  realization  was 
discovered  to  be  impossible,  and  formed 
expectations  which  soon  appeared  illu- 
sory. 
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sory.  They  ransacked  all  the  regions 
of  possibility,  and  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  imagination,  in  search  of 
expedients,  but  found  none  which  pro- 
mised success,  and  to  whatever  side 
they  turned  their  view,  no  prospect 
opened,  which  could  afford  one  ray  of 
hope.  In  this  dilemma  both  of  them 
separately  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  imperious  circumstances  imposed 
the  necessity  of  banishing  for  ever  from 
their  minds  the  remembrance  of  a  pas- 
sion which  reason  represented  as  ro- 
mantic and  desperate,  In  consequence 
of  this  decision,  they  separately  and 
secretly  resolved  to  see  each  other  no 
more,  without  considering  whether  they 
should  be  able  to  adhere  to  a  resolution 
so  contrary  to  inclination. 

Claudius  soon  perceived  the  weak- 
ness of  his  resolves.     Considering  his 
absence  necessary  for  the  extinction  of 
a  passion,  of  which  the  indulgence  ap- 
c  £  peared 
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peared  impracticable,  he  had  resolved  to 
depart  in  a  few  days  from  Byzantium. 
He  could  not,  however,  determine  on 
bidding  a  final  adieu  to  that  city/ which 
he  now  thought  above  all  others  delight- 
ful, without  once  more  seeing  Juliana; 
and  she  on  her  part  having  for  some 
days  confined  herself  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple,  at  last  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  revisit  the  places 
where  she  had  first  met  with  the  object 
of  her  affections.  She  therefore  resumed 
her  afternoon  walks  in  the  consecrated 
groves,  and  on  the  second  day  met  with 
Claudius  in  the  place  where  her  heart 
had  received  its  incurable  wound.  Both 
came  armed  with  the  resolution  of  bid- 
ding each  other  an  eternal  adieu  ^  but 
experience  convinced  them  of  its  ineffi- 
cacy,  and  shewed  the  difference  be- 
tween resolving  and  executing.  Weak 
as  their  resolution  was  found,  however, 
it  brought  forward  an  explanation  ;  and 

the 
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the  reasons  alledged  by  each  seemed  to 
both,  if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  impe- 
riously convincing.  Fully  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  a  final  separation,  they 
bad  each  other,  as  they  imagined,  an 
everlasting  farewell,  and  by  mutual 
consent,  Claudius  fixed  on  the  next  day 
for  his  departure. 

The  important  moment  being  arrived, 
when  the  tribune  was  to  execute  his 
design  of  turning  his  eyes  for  ever 
from  those  objects,  on  which  they 
had  so  long  dwelled  with  rapture,  he 
endeavoured  to  summon  all  his  reso- 
lution and  courage  to  take  so  decisive  a 
step,  and  departed  from  a  place  which 
bad  proved  so  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of 
his  mind.  The  morning  was  delight- 
ful ;  and  the  feathered  tribe  on  every 
tree  were  cbaunting  their  tuneful  notes; 
but  equally  insensible  to  the  scenery  of 
nature  and  the  melody  of  the  songsters, 
bis  thoughts  were  too  much  absorbed 
c  3  by 
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by  the  objects  left  behind  him,  to  be 
turned  to  any  other.  A  thousand  times 
he  stopped  to  cast  "  a  longing  lingering 
look  behind,"  and  heaved  many  a  heart- 
rending sigh  in  observing  Byzantium  re- 
cede more  and  more  from  his  view. 
He  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  its  towers, 
now  seeming  to  sink  below  the  horizon, 
when,  as  if  restrained  by  an  irresistible 
force,  he  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted 
to  go  forward,  the  tyrant  which  domi- 
neered in  his  breast  opposed  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  his  progress  :  a  wall 
of  adamant  could  not  have  been  a  more 
effectual  restraint.  He  measured  back 
his  steps  with  precipitation,  revolving 
in  his  mind  new  plans,  and  resolving  to 
try  new  expedients'.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  city  from  which  he  had  been  absent 
only  a  few  hours,  he  retired  to  his  lodg- 
ings, where,  during  some  days,  he  re- 
mained in  solitude,  giving  full  scope  to 
his  imagination.  He  formed  a  thousand 

dif- 
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different  projects,  of  which  none  pro- 
mised any  chance  of  success  :  supposed 
a  thousand  possibilities,  of  which  none 
were  likely  to  happen  :  revolved  in  his 
mind  numberless  expedients,  of  which 
not  one  afforded  the  least  ground  for 
hope. 

The  mind  of  Juliana  was  not  less  in  a 
state  of  perturbation  and  anxiety.  A 
thousand  times  she  blamed  herself  for 
having  consented  to  his  departure  :  a 
thousand  times  she  wished  his  return. 
"  By  what  fatality/1  said  she  to  herself, 
"  has  the  possibility  of  happiness  fled 
before  the  counsels  of  despondency; 
and  courage  sunk  at  the  appearance  of 
difficulty.  What  wretched  cowardice, 
to  suffer  the  appearance  of  danger  to 
annihilate  the  prospect  of  certain  and 
consummate  happiness  !  But  alas  !" 
added  she,  u  these  reflections  are  now 
too  late.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
indulge  the  sighings  of  sorrow,  or  to 
banish  anxiety  by  the  efforts  of  reason 
c  4  and 
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and  the  lessons  of  philosophy.     Con- 
templative fortitude,  however,  is  a  thing 
merely  ideal,  which  can  never  retrieve 
the  errors  occasioned   by  pusillanimity 
in   the  hour  of  counsel    and  action." 
Thus  did  she  torture  her  mind  with  the 
useless  anxiety   of  self-reproach,    for 
what  was   now   irretrievable.     Fancy, 
indeed,  sometimes  came  to  her  aid,  and 
presented   a  flattering  hope  that  some 
fortunate  accident  might  bring  Clau- 
dius back  to    Byzantium,  while  sober 
reflection  ranked  such  an  event  in  the 
class    of  improbalities.      Consolation, 
however,  was  fled,  and  she  perceived 
no    alternative    between    bearing  the 
hardships  of  her  destiny  with   patient 
resignation,  or  delivering  herself  up  a 
prey  to  despondency. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Further  devcloperaent  of  the  character  of  Caliarchns— - 
Thoughts  on  freedom  of  opinion — Critical  situation- 
Despondency  of  Claudius — Magnanimity  of  Juliana—- 
They resolve  to  elope  from  Byzantium. 


Juliana,  ignorant  that  her 
lover  was  still  in  Byzantium,  indulged 
unavailing  sorrow,  and  melancholy  re- 
flections, Claudius  at  last  resolved  to 
seek  the  opportunity  of  another  inter- 
view, in  order  to  consult  with  her  on 
the  measures  which  it  might  still  be 
possible  to  take.  He  repaired  to  the 
well-known  bower,  and  found  her  in 
floods  of  tears  lamenting  her  destiny. 
Their  emotions  may  be  more  easily  ima- 
gined than  expressed.  A  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  joy  agitated  their  minds. 
They  flew  to  each  others  arms,  and  af- 
ter an  unreserved  declaration  of  their 
thoughts  resolved  to  take  some  decisive 
c  5  measures 
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measures  without  being  able  to  form  any 
regular  arrangements.  They  parted, 
after  having  agreed  to  consider  sepa- 
rately and  at  leisure  what  step  might 
be  the  most  eligible,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  each  other  the  result  of  their 
deliberations. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which 
was  to  bring  their  affairs  to  a  crisis. — 
The  father  of  Juliana  was  constituted 
priest  of  Jupiter,  an  office  of  consi- 
derable emolument,  and  of  still  greater 
honour  at  Byzantium  ;  and  the  dignity 
of  a  Flamen  united  to  the  character 
of  the  philosopher,  reflected  new  lustre 
on  his  name.  Caliarchus,  however,  was 
of  the  most  tolerant  principles,  and  con- 
sidered all  mankind  as  children  of  one 
common  father,  possessing  an  indisput- 
able right  to  offer  their  homage  to  the 
universal  Parent  in  the  .manner  which 
they  judged  to  be  most  acceptable,  A 
character  so  unprejudiced,  a  conduct 
so  impartial,  merited  and  obtained  the 

appro- 
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approbation  of  all  the  candid  and  libe- 
ral-minded, whether  Christian  or  Pa- 
gans ;  and  the  greatest  affability  of 
manners  rendered  him  of  easy  access  to 
strangers,  while  the  superiority  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  extent  of  his 
erudition,  excited  their  admiration,  and 
commanded  their  esteem. 

Claudius  had,  almost  immediately  af- 
ter his  first  arrival  at  Byzantium,  found 
means  to  introduce  himself  to  Caliar- 
chus,  which  indeed  was  not  difficult. 
The  philosopher  delighting  to  contem- 
plate human  nature  in  all  the  variety  of 
its  circumstances,  conditions,  and  mo- 
difications ;  and  considering  all  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  fortune  as  merely  ac- 
cidental, esteemed  himself  neither  be- 
low the  highest  nor  above  the  lowest 
of  his  fellow  mortals.  Although  affa- 
ble and  condescending  to  all,  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  was  to  him  an  intellectual 
feast. 

c  6  With 
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With  such  a  character  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  that  the  Roman  Tri- 
bune soon  made  an  acquaintance.  He 
frequently  visited  him  :  successive  in- 
terviews produced  an  intimacy  which 
nothing  but  his  passion  for  Juliana 
could  have  interrupted  ;  and  Claudius 
began  to  lament  the  perverseness  of  his 
destiny  which  rendered  love  irreconcile- 
able  with  friendship,  two  sentiments 
•which  in  general  theory  seem  nearly  al- 
lied, but  are  often  incompatible  in  prac- 
tice. In  contemplating  human  nature, 
and  human  circumstances,  we  too  fre- 
quently have  the  mortification  of  observ- 
ing that  general  theories  often  fail,  when 
applied  to  particular  cases,  and  how- 
ever apparently  well-grounded,  are,  on 
experiment,  found  to  be  visionary. 
Such  was,  at  this  juncture,  the  situa- 
tion of  Claudius,  and  such  the  remarks 
which  it  obliged  him  to  make. 

Caliarchus  knew  that  Claudius  was  a 
Christian ;  this,  however,  did  not  dimi- 
nish 
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nish  his  regard  for  a  young  man,  whose 
talents  commanded  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  how  to  discriminate  between 
mediocrityand  excellence.  Superior  to 
the  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  populace, 
and  an  intolerant  priesthood,  he  regard- 
ed systems  and  opinions  as  merely  ad- 
ventitious, and  considered  intrinsic 
worth  as  that,  which  alone  ought  to  fix 
his  attention  and  command  his  esteem. 

Claudius  perceiving  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher  free  from  any  prejudices 
unfavourable  to  Christianity,  sometimes 
thought  of  acquainting  him  with  his 
passion  for  Juliana.  So  important  a 
step,  however,  was  not  to  be  made 
without  her  concurrence,  and  when 
he  consulted  her  on  the  subject,  she 
could  not  give  her  approbation. 
"  You  are  not  ignorant,"  said  she,  "  of 
my  father's  character  and  circumstances. 
Unbiassed  by  prejudice,  he  is  not  insen- 
sible to  reputation,  to  interest,  to  safety. 
He  holds  a  conspicuous  rank,  and  fills 

an 
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an  office  at  once  lucrative  and  honour- 
able. Your  knowledge  of  the  world 
must  convince  you  that  his  situation  and 
character  do  not  permit  him  to  favour 
our  views.  Our  safety  and  success  are 
not  in  his  power.  His  approbation  of 
our  union  might  deprive  him  of  his  emo- 
luments, and  even  endanger  his  person- 
al safety,  without  being  able  to  screen 
us  from  the  fury  of  bigotry.  To  request 
his  assent,  would  therefore  be  absurd, 
as  it  would  involve  him  in  difficulties, 
and,  if  obtained,  would  procure  us  no 
advantages.  Whatever  step  I  take,  it 
shall  be  at  my  own  risk,  and  I  think  I 
possess  fortitude  enough  to  abide  by 
the  consequences.  To  make  my  father 
acquainted  with  the  affair,  could  only 
oblige  him  to  become  our  persecutor." 
Reasons  so  plain  and  so  cogent  gave 
Claudius  additional  proofs  of  the  soli- 
dity of  her  judgment,  while  he  could 
not  but  admire  her  filial  piety  and 
dauntless  fortitude.  He  resolved  to 

follow 
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follow  her  counsel,  and  keep  the  affair 
a  secret  from  her  father  until  further 
consideration  should  furnish  some  new 
expedient. 

What  they  had  prudently  resolved  to 
conceal,  however,  was  discovered  to  Ca- 
liarchus  by  the  prying  eye  of  curiosity, 
and  the  officious  attention  of  busy  ma- 
levolence. Some  of  the  other  priestesses 
of  the  sacred  fane  had  observed  the 
meetings  of  Juliana  with  the  tribune, 
and  immediately  informed  her  father  of 
the  circumstance.  Caliarchus  received 
the  intelligence  with  a  mixture  of  sur- 
prise, indignation,  and  sorrow.  He  has- 
tened to  Juliana,  upbraided  her  with 
her  imprudence  in  forming  any  connec- 
tion with  a  Christian,  especially  in  so 
unfavourable  a  state  of  affairs,  and 
painted  in  glowing  colours  the  inevit- 
able ruin  which  it  must  infallibly  bring 
upon  both  her  and  her  lover.  He  re- 
minded her  that  even  should  he  himself 
suffer  his  parental  tenderness  so  far  to 

be- 
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bewilder  his  reason  as  to  favour  their 
wishes,  all  his  credit  and  influence  could 
not  secure  them  against  the  power  and 
resentment  of  the  priests,  and  the  vindic- 
tive rigour  of  the  laws,  and  concluded 
by  assuring  her  that,  as  he  could  not 
prevent  their  ruin  by  his  indulgence, 
he  would  so  far  consult  his  own  safety 
and  interest  as  to  impeach  Claudius  to 
the  magistrates,  unless  he  should  imme- 
diately depart  from  Byzantium,  and 
pledge  his  honour  never  more  to  re- 
turn. 

Juliana  was  thunderstruck  at  her  fa- 
ther's discourse.  She  listened  in  silence 
to  his  reproaches ;  indeed  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  reply.  She  perceived 
his  argument  to  be  according  to  worldly 
maxims,  unanswerable,  and  she  knew 
his  character  to  be  inflexible.  He 
took  his  leave  of  her  with  this  awful  ex- 
pression :  "  Daughter,"  said  he,  "  you 
know  the  unalterable  firmness  of  my 
resolutions.  If  you  have  any  regard 

for 
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for  a  parent's  advice,  if  any  for  your 
own  happiness,  or  for  the  fate  of  your 
lover,  insist  on  his  immediate  depar- 
ture, and  see  him  no  more.  If  you 
consult  his  interest  let  this  be  your  con- 
duct." With  this  menacing  farewel,  he 
left  Juliana  bathed  in  tears,  lamenting 
the  untowardness  of  her  destiny,  which 
every  thing  contributed  to  render  un- 
happyr  Public  affairs  and  private  em- 
barrassments all  concurred  to  render 
the  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  in  which 
she  was  plunged,  impervious  to  every 
means  of  extrication.  Love,  duty,  re- 
gard for  the  interest  of  her  parent,  for 
the  safety  of  her  lover,  for  the  honour 
of  her  family,  for  present  tranquillity, 
and  future  fame;  every  clashing  senti- 
ment, every  contending  passion,  agitated 
her  breast.  All  the  emotions  of  her 
mind  were  at  variance.  One,  however, 
domineered  over  the  rest,  and  ruled 
with  tyrannic  sway.  Unable  to  calm 

the 
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the  agitation  of  her  mind,  she  anxious- 
ly desired  once  more  to  see  Claudius 
in  order  to  concert  with  him  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  in  so  pressing  an  emer- 
gency. Of  thi§  she  was  not  long  disap- 
pointed. Claudius,  whose  mind  was 
but  little  disposed  to  composure  in  her 
absence,  deferred  not  to  repair  to  their 
usual  rendezvous,  where  Juliana  was 
waiting  in  anxious  expectation.  She 
had  now  summoned  all  her  fortitude, 
and  revolved  in  her  mind  the  worst 
that  could  happen  in  consequence  of 
the  most  desperate  projects. 

Claudius  no  sooner  made  his  appear- 
ance, than  she  began  to  inform  him  of 
the  explosion  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
the  threats  denounced  by  her  father ; 
and  expatiated  on  the  consequences  that 
would  ensue,  unless  they  altered  their 
mode  of  proceeding.  "  Decisive  mea- 
sures," said  she,  "  must  now  be  adopt- 
ed. Time  is  no  longer  left  for  delibe- 
ration. 
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ration.  This  moment  must  seal  our 
destiny.  This  must  be  our  last  inter- 
view in  these  verdant  and  once  de- 
lightful groves.  sAn  unalterable  reso- 
lution must  now  be  taken,  either  of 
finally  separating,  or  of  inseparably 
uniting,  to  expose  ourselves  to  dan- 
gerous undertakings,  and  an  uncertain 
fate.  This  is  the  moment  of  decision, 
it  admits  of  no  delay.  You,  if  you  re- 
gard your  own  safety,  must  bid  an  eter- 
nal adieu  to  these  scenes."  You  pro- 
pose," said  Claudius,  "an  impossibility. 
Death  is  the  worst  that  can  happen  in 
consequence  of  my  stay  ;  and  that  will 
be  only  the  exchange  of  a  short  and 
precarious  life,  which  for  me  can  no 
longer  have  any  charms,  for  one  that  is 
free  from  all  trouble,  and  replete  with 
permanent  felicity.  Bidding  adieu  to 
the  cares  and  inconveniences  of  a  per- 
plexing world,  I  shall  have  in  my  last 
moments  the  supreme  consolation  of 
leaving  my  Juliana  happy,  and  disen- 
gaged 
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gaged  from  an  unfortunate  affair,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  must  obscure  all  her  fu- 
ture prospects." 

"  Your  supposition,"  said  Juliana* 
"  shews  that  you  make  an  erroneous  es- 
timate of  my  sentiments.  In  one  way 
alone  could  your  death  he  conducive  to 
my  happiness.  By  causing  mine  it  would 
indeed  restore  to  hie  that  tranquillity 
which  the  world  can  no  longer  bestow. 
But  why  should  difficulties  or  dangers 
paralize  us  with  terror.  Despondency  is 
the  disease  of  pusillanimous  minds,  and 
death  the  last  remedy  for  incurable  ills. 
Among  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life 
some  favourable  circumstance  may,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  disentangle  us 
from  our  embarrassment,  or  at  least 
render  our  destiny  tolerable.  The  sphere 
of  human  existence,  and  the  theatre  of 
human  action,  are  not  confined  to  one 
particular  region.  You  say  that  to  fly 
is  impossible  !  Is  it  so  if  I  accompany 

your 
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your  flight?  Nature  has  endowed  me 
with  courage.  Education  has  fortified 
my  mind  with  philosophical  firmness. 
Imperious  circumstances  impose  the  ne- 
cessity of  decisive  resolutions  and  vigo- 
rous measures."  "  I  am  not,"  said 
Claudius,  "  less  charmed  with  your 
courage,  than  with  your  other  qualities 
and  accomplishments.  Love  and  gra- 
titude impel  me  to  acknowledge  the 
risks  you  are  disposed  to  run  for  my 
sake  ;  but  consider  the  sacrifices  you 
are  going  to  make,  and  the  difficulties 
you  are  about  to  encounter.  Your 
courage  will  be  exposed  to  severe  trials> 
and  your  fortitude  put  to  the  test,  by 
long  continued  hardships  and  unaccus- 
tomed fatigues."  "These  things,'*  said 
Juliana,  "  are  scarcely  worth  mention- 
ing; I  have  already  revolved  them  in 
my  mind,  and  am  prepared  to  meet 
every  danger  and  difficulty.  Depart," 
added  she,  "  without  further  delay  ; 
make  such  arrangements  as  you  shall 

think 
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think  necessary.  Return  at  midnight  to 
this  place,  where  we  first  met,  and 
where  Europe  must  receive  our  ever- 
lasting  fare wel." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  V. 


Fligfet  of  the  Lovers  from  Byzantium— Difficulty  of  choos- 
ing a  place  of  retreat — They  fix  on  Persia — Mode  of 
travelling— Reflections  of  the  Fugitives — Escape  out  of 
the  Roman  dominions. 


a  heart  alternately  beating  with 
rapture,  and  rending  with  pangs  of  anxi- 
ety and  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  Ju«- 
liana,  in  reflecting  on  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  so  hazardous  an  undertak- 
ing, Claudius  returned  to  the  city,  took 
what  money  and  jewels  he  possessed, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  returned  to 
the  sacred  grove.  Juliana  had  secretly 
left  the  temple,  and  repaired  to  the 
place.  The  youthful  adventurers, 
without  losing  a  moment,  seized  a  boat 
which  was  moored  to  the  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia. 
Ignorant  of  the  course  they  should  take, 
and  undetermined  concerning  the  coun- 
try they  should  chuse  for  an  asylum, 
4  they 
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they  committed  to  an  all-ruling  and 
unerring  Providence  the  direction  of 
their  journey. 

Necessity,  however,  obliged  them  to 
relinquish  the  dominions  of  Rome,,  of 
which,  extensive  as  they  were,  no  corner 
afforded  them  any  reasonable  hope  of 
security.  The  barbarous  nations  around 
the  empire  afforded  the  prospect  of  an 
uncomfortable,  as  well  as  of  an  unsafe 
retreat.  Persia  was  therefore  the  only 
country  which  appeared  to  be  adapted 
for  a  secure  and  tolerably  agreeable 
asylum  to  Roman  fugitives,  as  there  the 
arts  of  civilization  were  known,  and  its 
conveniences  enjoyed.  It  was  also  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  overawed  by  the 
Roman  arms.  The  religion  of  the  Magi 
was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Ro- 
man idolatry,  which  by  the  Persians 
was  held  in  detestation,  as  the  latter 
admitted  no  representations  of  the  divi- 
nity, except  the  sacred  fire,  which  they 

revered 
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revered  as  the  emblem  of  that  pure  and 
all-pervading  spirit  which  animates  na- 
ture and  governs  the  universe.  Their 
prejudices  against  Christianity  were 
therefore  less  violent  than  those  of  the 
Romans.  And  as  every  kind  of  image 
worship  was  abominated  by  the  Per- 
sians, the  elopement  of  a  priestess  from 
an  idol  temple,  and  her  conversion  to 
Christianity,  which,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, even  in  the  most  tolerant  times, 
would  have  been  deemed  unpardon- 
able, was  not  accounted  a  criminal  cir- 
cumstance by  the  followers  of  Zoroas- 
ter. Ail  these  considerations  pointed 
out  Persia  as  their  most  eligible  asylum. 
To  that  kingdom,  at  all  times  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  Rome,  the  fugi- 
tives, bent  their  course.  Careful  to 
shun  the  great  roads,  which  led  to* 
wards  Nicomeclia,  they  traversed  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  making  the  best 
of  their  way  towards  the  borders  of  Me- 
sopotamia, which  constituted  the  fron- 
i>  tier 
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tier  of  the  two  empires.  Their  eyes 
were  regaled  by  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, which  afforded  them  at  every  step 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
effects  of  that  diffusive  goodness,  which 
has  spread  blessings  innumerable  over 
the  various  regions  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended earth,  and  adapted  to  each  soil 
and  each  climate  its  peculiar  powers  of 
vegetation,  with  endless  diversity  and 
ample  profusion.  The  eyes  and  the 
mind  of  Juliana  were  continually  feast- 
ed, with  new  displays  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  her  lively  imagination 
culled  new  delights  from  the  pictur- 
esque and  variegated  scenes  which  suc- 
cessively burst  on  her  view. 

The  various  reflections  which  arose 
from  the  constant  view  of  nature's  diver- 
sified scenery,  relieved  the  tedious  lan- 
guor of  the  journey  ;  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind  counteracted  the  effects  of 
bodily  fatigue.  That  Claudius,  who 
was  robust  and  vigorous,  accustomed  to 

action, 
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action,  and  inured  to  a  military  life, 
should  have  supported,  without  diffi- 
culty, the  hardships  of  travel,  is  nothing 
extraordinary ;  and  in  Juliana  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  sex  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  firmness  of  her  mind,  .which  had  re- 
ceived energy  from  nature,  and  forti- 
tude from  philosophy.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  all  the  elegance  and  re- 
finements of  Athens,  and  instructed  in 
all  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex  ;  but 
her  native  greatness  of  mind,  assisted 
and  improved  by  a  judicious  education, 
rose  superior  to  that  fastidious  delicacy, 
Avhich,  instead  of  adorning  polished 
manners,  serves  to  turn  them  to  ridi- 
cule. Elegant  refinement  in  her  was 
joined  to  a  masculine  courage;  and 
Claudius  was  soon  convinced  that  she 
had  not  made  a  wrong  estimate  of  her 
powers.  He  enjoyed  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  seeing  himself  relieved  from 
his  greatest  anxiety — the  apprehension 
that  her  fortitude  might  sink  under  long 
i>  2  continued 
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continued  fatigue,  and  her  resolution 
faint  under  a  series  of  inconveniences 
and  privations,  which  she-had  never  be* 
fore  experienced.  Pier  vivacity  and  vi- 
gor were  to  him  a  source  of  solace  and 
support,  and  his  satisfaction  was  com- 
plete in  observing  the  happiness  of  her 
in  whom  all  his  attention  and  cares  were 
concentrated.  With  such  a  companion, 
by  nature  and  education  so  accomplish- 
ed, the  youthful  tribune,  animated  by 
love,  and  stimulated  by  example,  could 
be  little  sensible  of  the  fatigues  of  pe- 
regrination. The  sun-shine  of  hope 
brightened  his  prospects,  and'exhili- 
rated  his  mind. 

Each  day,  while  it  carried  them  far- 
ther from  Byzantium,  removed  them 
farther  from  danger,  and  diminished 
the  fear  of  pursuit;  and,  as  they  ap* 
proached  the  extremity  of  the  Roman 
empire,  their  prospect  of  security  be- 
came every  moment  less  dubious.  Their 
only  care  was  then  to  avoid  the  military 

posts 
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posts  on  the  frontier  where  Roman  gar- 
risons were  maintained.  As  a  new  war 
was  expected  to  break  out  between 
Rome  and  Persia,  their  passage  into  the 
hostile  country  might,  if  discovered,  have 
subjected  them  to  disagreeable  conse- 
quences. Circumstanced  as  they  were, 
any  suspicion,  which  might  have  caused 
their  arrest  and  detention,  must  have  led 
to  a  fatal  discovery.  They  had  every 
reason  to  assure  themselves  that  their 
elopement  was  become  public,  and  that 
the  most  effectual  measures  had  been 
taken  for  their  seizure.  In  any  case, 
their  passage  from  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, at  a  time  when  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities  between  the  two  empires 
was  daily  expected,  might  therefore  have 
excited  suspicion,  and  subjected  them 
to  examinations  of  which  they  had  every 
reason  to  fear  the  result.  No  reason- 
able probability  of  conjecture,  indeed, 
could,  in  such  case,  afford  them  any 
other  prospect  than  that  of  being  either 
D  3  detained 
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-detained  till  their  designs  were  5  rives* 
tigated,  and  their  persons  recognized, 
or  else  of  being  immediately  recon~ 
dueled  to  Nicomedia,  which  was  then 
the  imperial  residence.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  danger  was  imminent,  and  in 
both  it  was  equal.  Nicomedia  would 
to  them  have  been  no  less  fatal  than 
Byzantium.  The  person  of  Claudius 
was  well  known  in  that  city  ;  and  his 
adventure,  which  was  undoubtedly  made 
public,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  he 
must  have  forfeited  the  favour  of  the* 
emperor.  He  knew  mankind  too  well 
to  flatter  himself,  that  his  friends  would 
not  desert'him  in  his  adversity;  and  he 
was  equally  sure  that  no  efforts  of 
friendship  could  support  him  against  the 
power  of  the  priests  and  the  fury  of  the 
people.  All  the  hopes  of  the  fugitives, 
therefore,  depended  on  privately  effect- 
ing their  entrance  into  the  Persian  domi- 
nions. This  desirable  object  was  happily 
accomplished.  Resolving  to  act  with  all 

possible 
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possible  circumspection,  they  took  the 
advantage  of  the  obscurity  of  night,  a 
season  ever  favorable  to  hazardous  en- 
terprises, and  passing  the  frontiers  un- 
perceived,  they  entered  the  country 
where  they  hoped  to  find  repose  after 
toil,  and  an  asylum  from  persecution ; 
and  before  morning  had  advanced  se- 
veral miles  into  the  territories  of  Per- 
sia. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.    VI. 


Kefleotions  on  the  vicissitudes  of  humau  affairs  excited  by 
the  view  of  Chaldea— Faults  of  Governments  occasion 
the  fall  of  nations — Fatul  effects  of  the  passions.— Re- 
flections on  the  changes  of  fortune  attending  individuals 

On   attachment  to  country — Arrival  of  the  fugitives 

at  tae  Persiau  metropolis — fheir  view  of  their  new  si- 
tuation. 


BEING  now  after  a  series  of  toils,  of 
difficulties  and  dangers,  arrived  in  a  ha- 
ven of  safety,  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  repose  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  the  following  night,  and  after- 
wards continued  their  journey  at  lei- 
sure, refreshing  their  bodies  by  a  judi- 
cious alternation  of  travel  and  rest,  and 
their  minds  by  the  contemplation  of 
their  past  danger,  their  fortunate  es- 
cape, and  their  present  security.  These 
pleasing  circumstances  were  the  theme 
of  their  conversation,  and  excited  their 
gratitude  to  that  all-directing  Provi- 
dence 
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dence  which  had  so  favourably  super- 
intended their  journey,  and  conducted 
them  through  their  difficulties. 

Having  passed  through  a  part  of  Me- 
sopotamia, they  entered  the  plains  of 
Chaldea.  They  now  had  new  scenes 
to  contemplate,  and  discovered  new 
subjects  of  refleftion,  in  travelling 
through  regions  so  famed  in  history, 
and  so  distinguished  by  revolutions. 
They  were  now  traversing  those  coun- 
tries which  constituted  the  cradle  of 
political  society,  where  an  extensive 
and  powerful  monarchy  was  first  form- 
ed, and  long  flourished  in  wealth  and 
splendor,  where  idolatry  originated, 
and  imposture  reached  its  meridian ; 
countries  over  which  Serniramis  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  reigned;  where 
the  luxurious  and  impious  Belshazzar, 
terminated,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of 
debauchery,  an  inglorious  life  ;  where 
Cyrus  distinguished  himself  by  military 
piuwess  and  founded  a  new  empire, 
D  5  which 
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which,  like  the  former,  degenerating 
through  maladministration,  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
who  transferred  to  Europe  the  domi- 
nion of  Asia.  The  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man affairs  afforded  ample  scope  to  re- 
fiction,  and  the  Roman  fugitives  expe- 
rienced, in  traversing  the  plains  of  Ba- 
bylonia, the  same  sensations  that  a  mo- 
dern philosopher  must  feel  in  surveying 
those  of  Campagnia,  and  viewing  the 
ruins  of  Rome. 

"  Here,  my  dear  Juliana,"  said  Clau- 
dius, "  is  the  place  where  the  first  great 
empire  was  established  among  men.  In 
these  regions  of  exuberant  fertility,  na- 
ture lavished  her  bounties,  and  made 
every  effort  to  render  men  happy  \  but 
their  own  perverseness  produced  their 
misfortunes.  What  avails  the  prolific 
warmth  of  genial  skies,  or  the  copious 
abundance  of  a  fertile  soil,  when  men 
are  immersed  in  sensuality,  and  theK 
minds  clouded  with  superstition.  Ex- 
&  tensive 
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tensive  and  wealthy  dominions,  crouded 
with  a  numerous  population,  cannot 
render  a  nation  great,  or  a  sovereign 
powerful,  if  the  people  be  enervated 
with  licentiousness,  or  oppressed  by 
tyranny,  the  court  filled  with  corrup- 
tion, and  the  army  without  discipline. 
This,  however,  is  the  constant  rotation 
of  human  affairs  : — War,  conquest, 
peace,  luxury,  and  next  effeminacy 
and  subjugation,  constitute  the  fatal 
circle  of  national  revolutions  marked 
out  by  human  passions." 

"  The  vicissitudes  of  individuals," 
replied*  Juliana,  "  resemble  those  of. 
nations;  and  I  can  scarcely  view  those 
countries  where  the  Jews  hanged  their 
harps  on  the  willows,  and  shed  tears  at 
the  recollection  of  Sion,  without  heav-^ 
ing  a  sigh  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus.  You,"  said  she,  "  must 
sometimes  recal  to  your  mind  the 
peaceful  splendor  of  Nicomedia,  and 
the  magnificence  of  Rome;  her  croud- 
D  6  ed 
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ed  streets,  and  various  amusements ; 
her  monuments  of  art,  and  her  marks 
of  grandeur ;  the  elegances  of  refine- 
ment and  the  charms  of  society.  These 
traces  of  fond  remembrance,  however, 
will  cease  to  be  painful,  when  we  re- 
flect that  an  all -gracious  Providence 
regards  all  places  with  an  impartial 
eye,  and  equal  attention."  "  Yes,"  said 
Claudius,  "in  this  Christianity  and 
Philosophy  perfectly  agree  ;  and  if 
mere  change  of  place,  without  some 
considerable  physical  inconvenience  or 
moral  embarrassment,  renders  us  un- 
happy, the  fault  is  our  own.  The  Om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity  is  a  considera- 
tion sufficient  to  remove  all  uneasiness 
on  this  subject,  by  shewing  us  that  we 
are  every  where  under  his  protection." 
After  a  variety  of  observations  and 
reflections  on  mundane  revolutions, 
it  was  necessary  to  revert  to  their 
own  circumstances  ;  those  various  sub- 
ordinate considerations,  which  how- 
ever trifling  in  the ,  detail,  are  im- 
5  portant 
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portant  in  the  aggregate,  and  being 
founded  on  wants  which  constantly  re- 
cur, must  attract  and  occupy  no  small 
part  of  every  one's  attention,  now  be- 
gan to  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  wan- 
derers. They  saw  themselves  cast 
upon  a  foreign  country,  where  they 
had  no  resources,  and  could  not  ex- 
pect to  find  any  friends;  every  thing 
therefore  depended  upon  personal  ex- 
ertion. Their  stock  of  money  and 
jewels  was  not  inconsiderable,  but  it 
would  in  time  be  exhausted ;  and 
therefore  it  was  requisite  to  think  of 
some  employment.  Before  any  pro- 
ject of  that  kind  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the 
Persian  language.  Claudius,  indeed, 
who  had  made  two  campaigns  on  the 
frontier,  had  already  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  some  common  words  and 
familiar  phrases,  which  he  found  useful 
In  procuring  the  necessaries,  and  trans- 
acting the  most  common  and  simple  af- 
fairs 
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fairs  of  domestic  life  ;  but  Juliana  was. 
destitute  even  of  this  limited  know- 
ledge, which  rendered  her  time  irk- 
some among  a  people  whose  language 
was  to  her  wholly  unintelligible.  This 
obstacle  was  therefore  to  be  surmount- 
ed, before  they  could  acquire  any  emo- 
lument, or  even  live  comfortably  in  the 
country,  which  they  expected  to  be  the 
theatre  of  their  future  transactions. 

To  a  genius  active  and  ardent,  join- 
ed with  firm  resolution  and  persevering 
diligence,  and  directing  all  its  efforts 
to  one  point;  no  obstacle  is  insur- 
mountable. Claudius  and  Juliana  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  those  va- 
luable qualities,  the  unequivocal  cha- 
racteristic of  a  vigorous  mind.  They 
fixed  thek  abode  in  Ctesiphon,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Persia,  and  began  to  study, 
the  language,  in  which  they  soon  made 
an  extraordinary  proficiency ;  and,  in  a. 
little  more  than  a  year,  spoke  it  with 
the  same  correctness  and  fluency  as  the~ 

natives. 
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natives.  In  learning  the  language  of 
the  Persians,  they  perused  the  most 
eminent  of  their  literary  productions, 
and  made  an  acquaintance  with  several 
persons  of  genius  and  erudition.  They 
likewise  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
Magi,  and  soon  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Zo- 
roaster. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Gradual  enlargement  of  the  mind  by  the  extinction  of  pre- 
judice— Agreeable  situation  of  the  Roman  fugitives  at 
Ctesiphou. 

BY  the  comparison  of  systems  and  the 
collision  of  arguments  and  opinions, 
the  mind  is  illuminated  and  expanded  ; 
prejudices  are  obliterated  or  weakened, 
and  the  intellectual  view  is  extended 
into  regions  before  unexplored.  The 
Roman  strangers  found  their  own  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  every  thing 
Greek  and  Roman  considerably  weak- 
ened. They  conceived  that  men  in 
other  countries  were  not  destitute  of 
reason,  and  that  this  divine  gift  was 
not  confined  with  exclusive  partiality  to 
one  small  portion  of  the  human  race* 
Their  expatriation,  which  at  first  had 
seemed  so  dreadful,  began  to  lose 
much  of  its  disagreeable  appearance ; 

and 
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and  foreign  manners  grew  daily  more 
familiar.  They  found  the  Persians  to 
be  a  people  more  social,  more  civi- 
lized, and  more  learned  than  they  had 
expected,  and  soon  began  to  explode 
the  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  who  accounted  all  other  na- 
tions barbarians.  They  enjoyed  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  and  consoled  them- 
selves amidst  trifling  inconveniences, 
by  the  reflection  that  if  they  had  lost 
something  in  respect  of  comfort,  they 
were  gaining  experience,  a  considera- 
tion which  ever  affords  pleasure  to  a 
philosophical  mind. 

They  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
city  of  Ctesiphon,  unmolested  and  un- 
noticed amidst  the  crowded  population 
of  that  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  among 
the  numerous  strangers,  who  made  it 
their  constant  or  their  occasional  resi- 
dence. And  having  now  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Claudius  began  to 

think 
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think  of  some  occupation,  which  might 
redound  to  his  own  benefit,  and  to  that 
of  the  community.  A  life  of  indolence 
did  not  appear  to  him  as  the  end  for 
which  man  was  created.  He  consi- 
dered talents  as  a  dead  stock,  unless 
they  be  exercised,  and  abilities  a& 
granted  by  heaven  for  the  purpose  of; 
exertion.  The  military,  life  afforded  a 
prospect  of  honour,  promotion,  and 
emolument ;  but  he  regarded  war  as 
justifiable  only  on  defensive  principles^ 
and  it  seemed  to  him  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  engage  in  it 
merely  as  a  mercenary,  uninfluenced 
by  any  sentiments  of  patriotism.  To 
this  consideration  another  also  gave  an 
additional  weight :  the  hostilities  of 
Persia  were  almost  invariably  directed 
against  Rome ;  and  he  thought  it  cri» 
minal  to  bear  arms  against  that  country 
which  had  given  him  birth,  and  which 
contained  his  family,  his  friendsj  and 
his  former  connexions,  as  well  as  those 

Qf 
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of  his  dear  Juliana.  These  reflections 
induced  him  to  adopt  the  more  inoffen- 
sive arts  of  peace,  >and  laying  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  military  profession,  to 
illuminate  the  minds  rather  than  de- 
stroy the  bodies  of  men.  He  therefore 
undertook  to  open  a  school  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  .which  was  little  understood 
among  the  Persians,  the  Magi  being  the 
sole  arbiters  of  religion  and  learning. 
For  this  task  Claudius  was  perfectly 
qualified,  by  his  studies  in  the  Roman 
schools,  where  he  had  investigated  the 
various  systems  of  the  sages  of  Greece ; 
while  Juliana  was  fully  competent  to 
assist  him  in  preparing  his  lectures,  an 
employment  which  to  her  was  rather 
amusing  than  laborious.  The  novelty 
of  the  project  drew  to  these  lectures 
great  numbers  of  persons  of  elevated 
rank  and  literary  distinctio'n  ;  and  the 
Magi,  although  strongly  attached  to 
their  own  theories,  frequently  attended, 
approving  or  censuring,  as  his  positions 

coincided 
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coincided  or  disagreed  with  their  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  the  system  of 
Zoroaster. 

Among  the  Persian  literati  they  found 
several  who  possessed  great  elevation 
of  genius,  and  some,  who  to  that  bril- 
liant faculty,  united  strength  of  under- 
Standing  and  solidity  of  judgment,  with- 
out which,  indeed,  the  former  being  al- 
most always  joined  with  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, only  tends  to  precipitate  the 
mind  into  error,  and  lead  it  into  extra- 
vagancies. The  difference  of  prejii* 
dices  and  general  ideas  which  they  per- 
ceived to  exist  between  their  new  asso- 
ciates, and  the  companions  of  their 
former  years,  afforded  them  a  constant 
opportunity  of  observing  the  influence 
of  systems,  and  established  theories  on 
the  human  mind,  and  convinced  them 
that  opinion  is  merely  the  result  of  ca- 
sual circumstances.. 

Thus,  amidst  a  variety  of  observa- 
tions, equally  curious  and  interesting, 

which 
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which  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  im- 
proving reflection sf  the  fugitives  be- 
came every  day  less  sensible  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  exile,  and  more  habi- 
tuated to  the  country  which  had  re- 
ceived them  into  its  bosom.  Each  day 
they  lifted  up  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  with  gratitude  to  that  all-protect-* 
ing  power,  whose  guardian  care  had 
presided  over  their  journey  from  By- 
zantium to  Persia,  and  sweetened  with 
a  multiplicity  of  comforts  and  pleasures 
the  scene  of  expatriation.  The  lectures 
which  Claudius  gave  to  the  Persian 
students,  produced  an  ample  emolu- 
ment ;  and  they  were  enabled  to  live 
not  only  with  comfort,  but  elegance. 

The  abilities  of  Claudius  became  at 
last  so  conspicuous,  that  they  could  not 
be  concealed  from  the  king,  who  was 
himself  a  philosopher  and  a  patron  of 
learning.  The  Roman  v\as  invited  to 
court,  and  introduced  to  the  presence 
of  the  monarch,  witii  whom  he  Jiad 

repeated 
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repeated  interviews.  The  prince,  who 
was  both  a  judge  and  a  re  warder  of 
merit,  distinguished  him  with  munifi- 
cent presents,  encouraged  him  with 
Liberal  promises,  and  gave  him  on  many 
occasions  signal  proofs  of  his  favour. 
He  frequently  attended  his  lectures  ; 
and  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  which  he  used  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  Magi ;  and  took 
great  delight  in  observing  the  merits 
and  defects  of  their  respective  systems, 
and  the  influence  which  established  opi- 
nions have  on  thought  and  action. 

The  king  one  day  sent  for  Claudius, 
who  immediately  attended  at  the  pa- 
lace, and,  after  the  levee,  was  intro- 
duced to  a  private  audience.  "  Clau- 
dius," said  the  monarch,  "  the  business 
on  which  I  am  now  about  to  consult 
you  is,  what  I  consider  to  be  an  affair 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  education  of  the  prince, 
-my  son,  the  presumptive  heir  of  my 

crown. 
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crown.  This  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  important  concerns  of  life,  as  it 
involves,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  in- 
terests of  my  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  my 
posterity.  In  every  situation  of  life, 
one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  man  is 
to  form  the  mind  of  his  representative, 
who  is  to  occupy  his  place  in  the  world, 
and  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  his  death 
will  shortly  make  in  society.  To  aim 
at  leaving  to  a  successor  a  splendid  pa- 
trimony, without  endeavoring  to  qualify 
him  for  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  what  we  have  received  from  our  an- 
cestors, or  that  which  our  abilities  have 
acquired,  our  economy  preserved,  or 
our  industry  improved,  appears  to  me 
the  highest  degree  of  folly.  But  if  this 
be  the  most  preposterous  conduct  in  a 
private  condition,  it  is  much  more  cen- 
surable in  those  on  whom  the  welfare  of 
nations  depends." — u  Mighty  prince,1' 
replied  Claudius,  "  your  sentiments  on 
this  important  subject  are  such  as  are 

perfect 
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suited  to  the  sovereign  of  a  great  na- 
tion. History  abounds  with  examples 
of  powerful  empires  subjugated,  dy- 
nasties overturned,  and  imperial  fami- 
lies brought  to  ruin,  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  rulers;  and  a  good  education, 
although  it  may  sometimes  fail  of  pro- 
ducing the  expected  effect,  is  certainly 
the  best  foundation  for  a  good  conduct/' 
"  Your  observation,"  said  the  king, 
"  is  just,  and  our  ancestors  were  so  fully 
convinced,  that  without  early  instruc- 
tion, and  regular  discipline  in  the  first 
period  ot  life,  no  rational  hopes  of 
mature  age  could  be  formed  j  that  the 
training  of  their  youth  was  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  their  attention. 
This  rendered  the  nation  at  first  inde- 
pendent, and  afterwards  great.*  The 
Persian  youth  being  instructed  in  the 
military  exercises,  and  trained  up  in 
the  practice  of  abstemiousness,  as  well 

*  For  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Persians,  see 
Xenophon's  Cyropaeclia. 
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as  in  the  study  of  useful  knowledge, 
their  bodies  were  rendered  robust,  and 
their  minds  vigorous  and  enlightened. 
Qualified  alike  for  the  hardships  of  war 
and  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  they  assert- 
ed the  independence  of  their  country 
against  the  gigantic  power  of  Babylon ; 
and  at  the  last  triumphing  over  a  people 
degenerate  and  corrupt,  they  founded 
their  empire  on  the  ruins  of  that  mo- 
narchy which  had  domineered  over 
Asia.  The  subsequent  neglect  of  this 
discipline  occasioned  Persia  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  Alexander,  with  his  hand- 
ful of  Greeks.  And  both  these  wants 
exhibit,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  con- 
trast between  a  martial  people  under  a 
vigorous  government,  and  a  luxurious 
and  effeminate  nation  under  rulers  of 
the  same  description. 

"  Happy,"  said  Claudius,   "  is  the 

prince,  who  sets  these  examples  before 

his  eyes,  and  gains  experience  from  the 

events-  of  past  ages;  and   happy   the 

E  people 
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people  who  are  governed  by  such  a 
sovereign.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  talent 
to  profit  by  the  miscarriages  of  others; 
a  talent  useful  to  every  one  in  every 
situation,  but  especially  to  the  rulers  of 
mankind,  whose  affairs  are  so  com- 
plex, and  involved  in  such  a  tissue  of 
collateral  circumstances,  whose  views 
are  so  often  impeded,  and  their  plans 
disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events,  and 
whose  situation  in  various  respects  is 
so  difficult." 

"  This  talent,"  said  the  monarch, 
"  I  have  as  much  as  possible  endea- 
vored to  acquire;  in  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge 1  wish  to  see  my  son  instructed, 
that  so  he  may  support  and  perpetuate 
the  honours  of  his  house,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people.  For  inculcating 
these  important  considerations,  I  know 
none  better  qualified  than  yourself; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  have  required 
your  attendance  at  court.  I*  therefore 
desire  you  to  consider,  whether  it 

would 
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would  be  agreeable  to  you  to  under- 
take the  task  of  forming  the  mind  of 
the  future  monarch  of  Persia.  I  know 
your  abilities,  and  shall  munificently 
reward  your  exertions.  Name  the  emo- 
luments that  you  require,  and  rely  OQ 
,  my  liberality." 

"  In  regard  to  these  particulars/5 
answered  the  Roman,  *'  I  have  suffici- 
ently experienced  your  royal  bounty, 
to  be  convinced  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  your  generosity  will  be  far 
more  than  adequate  to  my  merit ;  but 
I  am  conscious  of  the  mediocrity  of  my 
talents,  and  imagine  that  many  of  your 
own  subjects  are  much  better  qualified 
for  so  important  a  charge.  The  col- 
leges of  the  Magi  are  crowded  with  men 
of  great  abilities  and  eminent  virtue. 
These  will  be  jealous  of  the  favours 
conferred  on  a  stranger ;  and  will  think 
themselves  better  entitled  to  the  office 
of  preceptor  to  their  future  sovereign." 

The  king  soon  overruled  this  objec- 
£-2  tion. — 
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tion. — "  How  much  soever,''  said  lie, 
"  my  subjects  may  be  interested  in  the 
education  and  future  conduct  of  the 
prince,  who  is  destined  to  reign  over 
them,  their  concern,  in  this  affair,  can- 
not be  greater  than  mine.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  parent,  no  one  can  be  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  my  off- 
spring; and  in  the  quality  of  a  sove- 
reign, none  has  a  greater  right  to  be 
solicitous  for  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  my  successor.  To  provide  for  this, 
I  consider  as  my  principal  duty,  and 
most  substantial  interest.  In  you,  phi- 
losophy and  multifarious  observation 
compensate  the  deficiency  of  age  :  to 
you,  therefore,  I  wish  to  commit  the 
important  trust.  I  signify  my  desire, 
but  lay  on  you  no  injunctions:  revolve 
the  affair  in  your  mind,  and  when  you 
have  come  to  a  decision,  give  me  your 
answer." 

Claudius,  after  taking  leave  of  the 
king,  communicated  the  matter  to  Ju- 
liana. 
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liana.  They  consulted  together  on  the 
eubject :  they  carefully  estimated  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
such  a  situation  presented,  and  ba- 
lanced future  possibilities.  On  one 
hand  they  contemplated  honours  and 
emoluments;  on  the  other,  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Magi,  and  the  cabals  of  the 
courtiers.  To  yield  to  the  counsels  of 
timidity,  however,  was  but  little  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the  young 
fugitives.  They  saw  the  dangers  to 
which  promotion  might  expose  them 
but  these  vanished  on  contemplating 
the  brilliant  prospects  displayed  to  their 
view.  The  charge  was  not  incompa- 
tible with  the  dictates  of  religion  and 
conscience  ;  nor  did  they  consider  it  as 
any  infringement  of  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  their  country.  On  the 
contrary,  Claudius  persuaded  himself, 
that  by  inspiring  the  young  prince  witn 
sentiments  of  peace  and  universal  bene- 
volence, he  might,  in  some  degree, 
E  3  ailav 
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allay  the  animosity  subsisting 
Persia  and  Rome;  and  by  contributing 
to  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  two  em- 
pires, render  an  essential  service  to  hu- 
manity. Influenced  by  these  considg- 
rations  he  waited  on  the  king,  and  sig* 
nified  his  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Claudius  now  applied  himself  with 
unceasing  assiduity  to  form  the  mind 
of  his  royal  pupil.  With  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
learning  of  the  Magi,  in  which  he  had 
already  become  a  proficient,  he  inter- 
mixed the  Grecian  and  Roman  philo- 
sophy, and  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without 
pressing  them  on  his  mind,  or  injudici- 
ously urging  his  acquiescence.  For 
although  Claudius  was  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, he  had  riot  imbibed  those  exclu- 
sive principles,  which  in  almost  every 
age  have  crept  into  the  church  ;  and  he 
well  knew  that  a  religion,  inculcated 
merely  by  human  persuasion,  would 

be 
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be  only  a  speculative  theory,  which 
might  exist  in  the  head  without  ame- 
liorating the  heart.  In  placing  Christi- 
anity fairly  before  his  eyes,  -he  consi- 
dered himself  as  having  done  all  that 
duty  in  his  circumstances  required,  or 
prudence  allowed.  But  he  particularly 
laboured  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
prince,  the  most  unlimited  principles 
of  toleration,  which  he  regarded  as  more 
beneficial  to  mankind  than  an  intolerant 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of^a  particular 
creed;  how  certain  soever  might  be  its 
theoretical  truth. 

The  war,  which  soon  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  fugitives  at  Ctesiphon,  broke 
out  between  Persia  and  Rome,  still 
raged  with  unrernitted  fury.  Diocle- 
sian,  and  his  colleague,  Maximianus, 
had  resigned  the  imperial  purple,  and 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  east  was  then 
governed  by  Galerius.  In  the  course 
of  the  war,  several  Roman  prisoners 
had  been  brought  to  Ctesiphon.  Some 

E  4  Of 
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of  these  knew  Claudius,  and  through 
that  channel  intelligence  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Persia,  and  of  the  office  that 
lie  held  in  that  country,  had  reached 
Nicomedia.  Galerius,  whose  bigotry 
to  paganism  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
his  cruelty,  was  one  of  the  most  furious 
persecutors  of  Christianity.  He  had 
also  a  personal  enmity  against  Clau- 
dius, whom  he  had  once  supposed  to 
be  his  rival  in  the  favour  of  Diocle- 
sian  ;  and  he  was  stimulated  to  indulge 
his  natural  desire  of  vengeance,  by  the 
solicitations  of  the  priests  of  Nicome- 
dia, and  Byzantium,  who  persuaded 
him  that  his  reign  could  never  be  pros- 
perous, unless  he  should  oblige  the  king 
of  Persia  to  deliver  up  the  sacrilegious 
contemners  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  A 
messenger  was  accordingly  dispatched 
to  the  Persian  court,  with  proposals, 
in  which  the  surrender  of  the  Roman 
fugitives  was  made  a  principal  condi- 
tion of  peace.  But  the  Persian  mo- 
narch 
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narch  regarding  this  demand  as  an  in- 
sult to  tha  dignity  of  his  crown,  con* 
temptuously  dismissed  the  ambassador, 
and  assured  Claudius  of  his  continued 
protection. 

Merit,  while  it  remains  in  obscurity, 
neither  excites  jealousy,  nor  creates 
enmity ;  but  whenever  it  rises  to  emi- 
nence, it  becomes  exposed  to  the  ma- 
levolence of  those,  who  are  destitute 
of  the  talents  requisite  for  procuring  so 
enviable  a  distinction.  "  The  general," 
says  a  judicious  writer,*  "  who  gains 
no  victories ;  the  courtier  who  obtains 
neither  promotion  nor  favor;  and  the 
author,  who  acquires  no  reputation, 
have  little  to  fear  from  the  malignity  of 
rivals  and  critics ;  but  when  military 
success  rewards  martial  talents ;  when 
genius  procures  distinction,  or  learning 
is  recompensed  by  celebrity,  and  ac- 
companied by  public  approbation, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  in- 

*  Dr.  Johnson; 

E  5  trigues 
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trigues  of  rivalry   and   the   strictures 
of  criticism." 

The  Roman  adventurer  was  now 
in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  ho- 
noured by  the  prince,  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  the  people,  and  treated 
with  respect  by  the  Magi,  notwith- 
standing the  jealousy,  which  his  pre* 
eminence  in  the  royal  favour  had  ex- 
cited in  that  community  of  philoso- 
phers. His  elevation,  however,  seem- 
ed too  great  to  be  long  maintained 
amidst  a  cabal  of  intrigueing  courtiers* 
He  stood  insulated  in  a  land  of  strang- 
ers, unsupported  by  collateral  interests 
or  family  connections.  The  royal  fa- 
vour hitherto  had  silenced  all  murmurs, 
and  procured  him  the  external  homage 
of  those  who  approached  him  ;  but  he 
had  too  much  penetration  not  to  per- 
ceive that  these  feigned  demonstrations 
of  respect  served  only  to  cover  the  ma- 
levolence of  those  whose  interests  might 
be  advanced  upon  his  ruin.  He  had 
been  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 

fluctuating 
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fluctuating  manoeuvres  of  the  court  of 
Nicomedia,  to  have  observed,  that  a 
fall  from  power  and  pre-eminence  was 
no  unusual  phenomenon ;  and  his  ex- 
perience of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  had 
impressed  on  his  mind  the  important 
lesson,  that  in  time  of  prosperity,  it  is 
adviseahle  to  make  preparations  for 
meeting  with  firmness  and  composure, 
the  possible  approach  of  adversity. 

After  many  reflections  on  these  sub- 
jects, he  communicated  his  thoughts  to 
Juliana,  his  constant,  and  indeed  his 
only  counsellor.  He  had  been  initiated 
in  the  manners  of  courts  and  camps : 
she  \vas  the  pupil  of  philosophy.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
life :  she  had  acquired  from  books  a 
general  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
and  her  acute  and  penetrating  genius, 
fertile  in  expedients,  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  resources.  They  consulted  to- 
gether on  the  probability  of  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  on  the  measures  that 
E  6  might 
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might  be  found  eligible  in  every  possible 
contingency.  The  necessity  of  remov- 
ing from  Persia  seemed  in  such  a  case 
more  than  probable ;  as  in  the  event  of 
the  king's  death  or  displeasure,  it  was 
not  impossible  that  they  might  be  deli- 
vered to  the  Romans,  and  their  heads 
be  made  the  price  of  peace,  if  the  Per- 
sian arms  were  ultimately  unsuccessful. 
National  pride  had  prevented  the  go- 
vernment from  complying  with  the  de- 
mand of  Galerius ;  but  this  sentiment 
might  at  some  future  period  be  over- 
ruled by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers  ; 
and  the  disgrace  of  acceding  to  such 
terms,  might  be  varnished  over  by  some 
specious  mode  of  argumentation.  De- 
signing intrigues,  especially  when  sti- 
mulated by  the  double  impulse  of  inte- 
rest and  envy,  seldom  wants  plausible 
arguments  for  the  support  of  a  favorite 
measure.  All  these  circumstances  im- 
pelled Claudius  and  Juliana  to  direct 
their  attention  to  every  thing  that  could  • 

hav 
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have  the  most  distant  relation  to  their 
present  situation,  or  future  fortunes; 
and  to  revolve  in  their  minds  every 
project  that  imagination  could  suggest 
as  needful  in  a  contingency,  of  which 
existing  appearances  indicated  the  pro- 
bability. 

Amongst  the  variety  of  strangers, 
who  at  different  times  visited  the  Per- 
sian metropolis,  might  be  enumerated 
Scythians,  of  the  different  tribes  inha- 
biting the  vast  regions  now  mostly  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Russia  ;  Bramins 
from  India,  and  mercantile  adventurers 
from  Cathay  or  China,  countries  to- 
tally unknown  to  Greek  and  Roman 
geography.  With  all  these  Claudius 
delighted  to  converse;  and  his  house 
was  ever  open  to  these  strangers,  who 
were  equally  charmed  with  his  erudi- 
tion, and  with  the  politeness^  vivacity, 
and  good  sense  of  Juliana.  They  fre- 
quently entered  into  learned  discussions 
with  the  Bramins,  and  other  men  of 

talent 
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talent  from  the  eastern  extremities  of 
Asia  ;  and  while  they  displayed  the 
principles  of  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
acquired  from  their  guests  a  knowledge 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Orientals,  their  political  and  religious 
institutions,  their  literature  and  arts. 
These  conversations  with  the  best  in- 
formed persons  of  different  nations, 
unknown  to  the  literati  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  were,  to  minds  delighting  to 
make  excursions  in  the  distant  regions 
of  human  history,  a  most  delicious  treat, 
sufficient  to  soften  the  rigours  ot  the 
severest  exile,  or  to  enliven  the  most 
sequestered  situation. 

By  the  information  received  from 
these  sages  of  the  east,  Claudius  and  Ju- 
liana found  their  minds  expanded,  and 
the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  enlarged  : 
their  ideas  were  multiplied,  and  many 
of  their  early  prepossessions  removed. 
They  could  not  but  observe  the  nar- 
row extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  wheo 

compared 
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compared  with  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  perceived  the  ridiculous  vanity  of 
the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  promiscuously  including  all 
other  nations  under  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Barbarians,  as  if  they  them- 
selves were  the  only  people  who  had 
engrossed  all  divine  and  human  know- 
ledge. They  discovered  that  other  na- 
tions were  endowed  with  the  reasoning 
faculties,  as  well  as  those  assuming  pre- 
tenders, who  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  that 
adorns  and  distinguishes  the  intellect. 
They  found  it  possible  to  live  with 
comfort  among  the  people  of  other 
lands  .  they  saw  that  virtue  and  good 
sense  are  not  the  growth  of  one  parti- 
cular soil;  and  that  the  Universal  Pa- 
rent looks  with  indulgent  kindness  on 
his  children  dispersed  throughout  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  globe. 

In  reflecting  on  the  precarious  situa- 
tion in  which  they  then  stood,  they  often 

con- 
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consulted  each  other  on  the  subject  of 
choosing  a  future  asylum,  in  case  of  being 
obliged  to  fly  from  Persia,  and  to  com- 
mence a  new  peregrination.  Sometimes 
they  fixed  on  one  country,  sometimes  on 
another.  The  mild  and  amiable  man- 
ners of  the  Hindoos  appeared  more 
attractive  than  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion ;  but  although  they  were  inoffen- 
sive and  hospitable,  they  did  not  patro- 
nize strangers,  nor  honour  them  with 
offices  of  emolument  or  distinction. 
The  most  that  could  be  expected  among 
them  was  a  peaceable  retirement.  In 
their  circumstances,  indeed,  they  could 
scarcely  desire  a  greater  blessing;  but 
their  progeny  might  be  numerous,  and 
require  some  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance and  establishment  Parental 
affection,  therefore,  induced '  them  to 
regard  some  employment  as  necessary 
to  these  purposes  ;  and  the  attachment 
of  the  Orientals  to  their  own  arts  and 
learning,  to  their  own  casts  and  cus- 
toms, 
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toms,  afforded  no  prospect  to  the  me- 
rits of  foreigners.  While  they  thus 
amused  themselves  with  forming  and 
relinquishing  designs,  and  letting  loose 
the  reins  of  imagination,  and  suffered  it 
to  expatiate  at  random  in  countries  un- 
1  known,  and  through  fancied  scenes,  a 
particular  train  of  events  realized  their 
apprehensions,  and  determined  their 
future  destiny. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,  vi i r. 


jCurtous  History  of  a  Bramin— Progress  of  Prejudice  an 
of  Reason — Scenes  of  Life—  Effects  of  iuexpericncer 


AMONG  the  strangers  whom  curiosity, 
business,  or  pleasure,  attracted  to  the 
metropolis  of  Persia,  was  a  young  San- 
matian  prince,  accompanied  by  a  Era- 
nun,  his  preceptor.  To  see  a  person  of 
this  highly  revered  cast,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  produced  the  legisla- 
tors of  India,  and  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion in  that  celebrated  country,  in  a 
state  of  expatriation,  and  attached  to  a 
foreign  chief,  appeared  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary. The  circumstance  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Claudius  and  Juli- 
ana. They  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  this  singular  per- 
sonage ;  and  Claudius  politely  invited 
him  to  his  house. 

The 
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The  Indian  sage  accepted,  without 
ceremony,  the  friendly  invitation,  and 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  atten- 
tion and  respect  Claudius  and  Juliana 
soon  perceived  that  they  had  met  with 
a  man  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  as 
well  as  of  great  natural  abilities,  per* 
fectly  versed  in  the  philosophy  and  lite* 
rature  of  his  tribe,  without  any  of  its 
prejudices  ;  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  his  country,  without 
being  partial  to  its  peculiarities.  This 
man  they  found,  above  all  others,  qua- 
lified to  inform  them  of  the  laws,  man* 
ners,  and  religion  of  India.  He  ap- 
plauded their  desire  of  information  re- 
lative to  those  particulars  ;  and  delight- 
ed in  gratifying  their  curiosity.  "  The 
manners,  the  customs,  the  political,  and 
religious  institutions  of  different  na- 
tions," said  he,  "  are  important  traits 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and 
merit  the  attention  of  the  philosopher." 
His  descriptions  were  clear  and  con- 
cise; 
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cise;  his  illustrations  luminous;  his  al- 
lusions and  comparisons  appropriate ; 
his  remarks  acute  and  judicious;  and 
his  language  natural,  easy,  and  elegant. 
His  mind  was  divested  of  prejudice, 
and  free  from  every  bias;  his  ideas 
were  not  tinctured  with  superstition  or 
locality;  and  his  accounts  represented 
things  as  they  appeared  to  the  eye  of 
sound  reason,  unshackled  by  the  tram- 
mels of  education  and  custom.  His  mi- 
nute delineations  verified  the  sketches 
which  others  had  drawn  ;  but  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  details  rendered  the  pic- 
ture of  men  and  manners  more  com- 
plete, and  better  discriminated.  With 
such  a  companion,  and  such  communi- 
jcations,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Roman  fugitives  were 
highly  delighted.  They  enjoyed,  with 
infinite  pleasure,  his  company  and  con- 
versation, and  at  every  visit  regretted 
his  departure.  The  Bramin,  who  was 
an  accurate  observer  of  mankind,  and 

a  just 
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a  just  estimator  of  merit,  was  equally 
pleased  with  his  new  friends,  and  desir- 
ous of  cultivating  their  acquaintance. 

Successive  interviews  increased  their 
familiarity;  and  Juliana,  in  the  course 
of  their  conversations,  intimated  a  cu- 
riosity, to  know  what  strange  adventures 
had  placed  him  in  a  situation,  in  which 
a  person  of  his  cast  and  country  is  rarely 
to  be  seen.  "  I  am  not  surprised/' 
said  the  Bramin,  "  at  your  curiosity  in 
this  respect,  as  you  must  readily  pre- 
sume that  peculiar  motives  have  actu- 
ated my  conduct;  and  singular  circum- 
stances determined  my  lot  in  the  infi- 
nitely variegated  drama  of  life.  But 
you  may  perhaps  be  disappointed  of 
the  entertainment  you  expect  from  the 
recital  of  adventures,  which  however 
important  to  myself,  may  seem  little 
interesting  to  others.  If,  however,  it 
will  afford  you  the  smallest  satisfaction, 
I  cannot  surely  refuse  such  a  tribute  to 
beauty  and  merit.  I  will,  as  concisely 
5  as 
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as  possible,  relate  the  circumstances  by 
which  my  destiny  has  been  ruled,  and 
the  events  which  have  chequered  my 
life. 

"  You  need  not  be  informed,  that 
in  India  the  different  casts  are  the 
only  distinctions  \*ith  which  \ve  are 
acquainted ;  and  that  these  are  trans- 
mitted without  mixture  or  pollution 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  here- 
ditary descent.  The  honours  and  pri- 
vileges of  each  tribe  are  perpetuated  to 
each  family  and  individual,  being  una-< 
lienable  and  indefeasible,  unless  forfeit- 
ed by  flagrant  criminality,  or  prohibited 
connection.  The  origin  of  these  dis- 
tinctions is  so  obscured  by  the  shades 
of  antiquity,  as  to  be  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  investigation.  It  suffices,  at 
this  day,  that  being  established  from 
time  immemorial,  sanctioned  by  pre- 
scription, interwoven  with  religion,  and 
held  sacred  by  the  people,  they  are  re- 
garded as  conducive  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society.  The  Bramins, 

therefore*. 
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therefore,  being  like  the  other  casts, 
all  considered  as  one  family,  I  shall  not 
trouble  either  myself  or  you  with  dis- 
playing a  tedious  genealogy,  or  enume- 
rating a  long  line  of  ancestors :  it  suf- 
fices to  say,  that  an  all-ruling  Provi- 
dence placed  my  first  existence  in  that 
pre-eminent  order  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity. 

"  The  sacred  college  of  Hyderabad 
was  the  place  of  my  education.  There  the 
days  of  my  childhood  passed  smoothly 
away  in  the  innocent  and  tranquil  plea- 
sures peculiar  to  that  age,  pleasures, 
which  growing  passions  and  subsequent 
cares  too  soon  extinguish  ;  but  of  which 
the  most  busy  scenes  of  Jife  cannot 
wholly  obliterate  the  remembrance. 
Happy  age,  when  corroding  care  is  un- 
known ,  when  the  most  trifling  incidents 
can  interest,  and  the  most  insignificant 
pleasures  can  banish  all  sorrow  from 
the  mind  ;  when  a  new  plaything  com- 
municates a  joy  more  lively  and  unmix- 
ed 
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ed  than  victories  and  triumphs ;  than 
crowns  and  sceptres  in  maturer  years 
can  excite.  How  often,  in  the  midst 
of  these  chequered  scenes,  which  di- 
versify life  with  an  endless  mixture  of. 
good  and  evil ;  how  often,  amidst  the 
agitations  of  hope  and  fear,  in  the  hour 
of  anxiety,  and  in  the  loneliness  of  soli- 
tude, have  I  recalled  with  fond  recol- 
lection and  sentimental  regret,  that 
peaceful  period,  when  pleased  with  a 
toy,  I  was  insensible  of  sorrow  and 
care ;  and  when  days  and  years  rolled 
over  in  peaceful  tranquillity  and  uni- 
form felicity. 

*  "That  all-gracious  Providence,  how- 
ever, which  rules  the  Universe,  is  wise 
in  his  dispensations.  The  calm  tranquil* 
lity  and  careless  security  of  childhood, 
is  compatible  only  with  the  immatu- 
rity of  the  mind  during  that  period 
when  infantile  ignorance  is  counter- 
acted by  parental  experience;  and  the 
weakness  of  the  child  is  supported  and 

its 
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its  wants  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  him 
who  is  the  secondary  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  is  the  uniform  order  of 
human  life,  the  equitable  law  of  Provi- 
dence, that  we  should  take  on  ourselves 
those  offices  and  labours,  which  have  de- 
volved upon  us  from  the  generation  im- 
mediately preceding,  and  perform  for 
posterity,  what  our  progenitors  have 
done  for  us.  As  the  regulations  of 
human  society  have  annexed  individual 
inheritance  to  patrimonial  property, 
with  its  benefits,  obligations,  and  in- 
cumbrances,  Divine  Providence  has 
also  established  a  law  of  universal  in- 
heritance, by  which  the  whole  patri- 
mony of  the  human  race  is  transmitted 
from  preceding  to  following  genera- 
tions, in  constant  succession. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  mind  begins  to 
acquire  strength,  it  has  need  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  va- 
rious functions  of  life.  It  is  then  that 
instruction  begins  to  interrupt  the  course 
F  of 
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of  infantile  amusements;  and  multiplipd 
restraints  encroach  on  juvenile  liberty. 
From  my  seventh  to  my  twentieth  year, 
I  was  trained  to  the  discipline,  and  in* 
structed  in  the  learning  of  my  cast, 
among  the  priests  of  the  sacred  college. 
In  that  seminary  of  Indian  science, 
accustomed  to  abstemiousness,  and  ha- 
bituated to  contemplation,  I  was  a 
stranger  to  those  passions,  which  agi- 
tate men  in  the  busy  and  tumultuous 
scenes  of  Jife.  Wholly  occupied  in 
those  meditations  to  which  my  educa- 
tion naturally  led,  I  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  system  of 
Brumma;  and  under  this  conviction, 
my  mind  was  serene  and  unruffled.  I 
used  frequently  to  walk  on  the  banks 
of  a  meandring  stream,  where  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  the  place  soothed 
the  mind  to  composure  and  favoured 
contemplation.  Here  I  delighted  to  me- 
ditate on  the  structure  of  the  creation; 
the  motion  of  the  heavens,  the  nature 

and 
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and  end  of  man,  and  all  the  various 
subjects  of  Braniinical  philosophy.  My 
excursive  imagination,  unconfined  by 
the  limits  of  time  and  space,  expatiated 
m  the  regions  of  boundless  futurity. 
I  contemplate  with  rapture  the  celes- 
tial joys  prepared  for  the  votaries  of 
Bruinma  ;  and  especially  for  the  flatter- 
ing distinctions,  which,  in  another  life, 
I  supposed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
favoured  tribe,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber. These  prospects  held  out  by  our 
system,  and  the  ideas  inculcated  by 
education,  had  laid  so  firm  hold  on  my 
mind,  that  I  could  not  forbear  looking 
down  with  supercilious  contempt  on  in- 
ferior casts,  and  more  especially  on 
those  nations  to  whom  our  sublime 
doctrines  were  unknown.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  my  mind  became 
more  enlarged,  and  my  views  more  ex- 
tended, I  began  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
some  of  the  principles  in  which  I  had 
been  educated  ;  and  could  scarcely  per- 
F 2  suade 
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suade  myself  that  the  Deity  had  granted 
such  exclusive  privileges  to  one  class  of 
people  as  our  system  seemed  to  incul- 
cate. In  meditating  on  the  universal 
order  of  things,  I  began  to  allow  my- 
self a  greater  latitude  of  thinking.  I 
discovered  my  doubts  to  some  of  the 
Bramins,  who  were  the  most  celebrated 
for  their  erudition,  but  could  receive  no 
satisfactory  solution.  All  my  reason- 
ings were  quashed  by  authority  and 
prescription;  and  the  infallibility  of 
Brumrna,  claimed  by  the  expositors  of 
his  doctrine,  was  the  irrefragable  argu- 
ment that  closed  every  dispute,  and 
was  to  rectify  every  error,  and  remove 
every  doubt. 

"  The  human  mind,  however,  when  it 
has  once  broken  loose  from  the  tram- 
mels of  prejudice,  is  not  easily  restrain- 
ed in  its  excursions.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  meditating  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, which  the.  Braminical  colleges 
had  forbidden  to  investigate;  and  to 

examine 
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examine  opinions  of  which  they  had 
deemed  it  criminal  to  question  the 
truth.  Desirous,  however,  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  enjoined  by  our  religion, 
I  resolved  to  visit  the  Ganges,  a  river 
held  sacred  from  time  immemorial,  and 
supposed  to  confer  particular  privileges 
and  extraordinary  blessings  on  those 
who  bathe  in  its  unpolluted  waters.  In 
company,  therefore,  with  many  others, 
who  were  actuated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments of  devotion,  I  set  out  from  Hy- 
derabad to  the  banks  of  the  sacred 
river.  Delighted  with  the  fertile  ap- 
pearance of  the  beautiful  plains,  which 
stretch  to  an  immense  extent  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ganges,  I  was  resolved 
to  pass  some  time  in  contemplating  the 
natural  scenery  of  a  district  so  different 
from  that  in  which  I  had  hitherto  re- 
sided. During  rny  stay,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  from  which  my  subsequent 
life  has  taken  its  colouring.  I  became 
enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young  woman 

F  3  Of 
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of  an  inferior  cast;  and  you  are  not 
ignorant,  that  any  alliance  with  a  per- 
son of  a  different  class  is  strictly  prohi- 
bited by  the  laws  and  religion  of  India. 
It  incurs  a  sort  of  excommunication, 
which  operates  in  the  most  oppressive 
manner,  as  a  person  excluded  from  one 
cast  cannot  be  received  into  another, 
but  must  for  ever  remain  excluded 
from  society.  Resolving,  therefore,  to 
subdue  a  passion,  which  threatened 
such  disagreeable  consequences,  I  sud- 
denly returned  to  my  former  place  of 
residence,  imagining  that  in  meditation 
and  solitude,  I  should  be  able  to  forget 
the  object  which  engrossed  my  thoughts 
and  affections.  This,  however,  proved 
an  erroneous  calculation  ;  for  after  my 
arrival  at  the  sacred  college,  I  found 
my  mind  more  than  ever  occupied  with 
the  image  of  which  it  had  received  the 
impression  ;  and  while  rny  abode  was 
at  Hyderabad,  my  imagination  was 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 

For 
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For  some  time  I  flattered  myself  with 
the  idea  of  banishing  by  degrees  the 
beloved  object  from  my  memory  ;  but 
I  soon  found  it  impossible  :  my  mind 
constantly  recurred  to  the  prepossess- 
ing image.  In  this  contest  with  pas- 
sion, I  found  reason  a  prudent  coun- 
sellor, but  a  feeble  combatant  I  set 
before  my  eyes  on  one  hand  honour 
and  distinction  :  on  the  other  disgrace 
and  exile  :  I  weighed  the  alternative, 
and  considered  in  what  manner  I 
should  be  able  to  bear  the  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  the  pressure  of  adversity. 
-  "  Youth,  however,  is  sanguine,  and 
love  is  blind.  I  thought  myself  pos- 
sessed of  fortitude  sufficient  to  meet 
every  possible  vicissitude  of  life.  I 
had  now  freed  my  mind  from  those 
ideas  of  exclusion,  which  systems  are 
calculated  to  produce;  and  already 
considered  myself  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  I  found  that  happiness  could 
not  be  procured  without  possessing  the 
F  4  only 
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only  object,  with  which  it  seemed  iden- 
tified. 

My  determination  was  fixed.  De- 
parting secretly  from  Hyderabad,  I 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
informed  my  lover  of  the  steps  I  in- 
tended to  take,  and  assured  her  of  my 
unalterable  fidelity.  I  had  taken  with 
me  what  little  I  possessed,  and  bidding 
an  eternal  farewel  to  India,  we  tra- 
velled to  the  N.  E.  Jill  we  entered  the 
country  of  the  Sinae.*  In  that  flourish- 
ing empire,  a  philosopher  from  India 
was  certain  of  meeting  with  a  favour- 
able reception.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  obtained  a  lucrative  employment  un- 
der one  of  the  grandees  of  the  country. 
I  managed  all  his  private  concerns; 
while  he  attended  the  public  councils, 
and  assisted  in  directing  the  helm  of 
the  state.  Here  I  lived  in  tranquillity, 
honoured  and  respected,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  Hysparis  happy, 

*  China. 

while 
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while  her  felicity  was  the  completion  of 
mine.  I  looked  back  without  regret, 
and  forward  without  apprehension  ; 
and  never  dreamed  that  fortune  would 
withdraw  her  favours,  or  the  world 
refuse  me  its  homage  :  the  smiles  and 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  however,  are 
alike  inconstant.  The  vicissitudes  of 
life  are  various,  and  baffle  all  human 
foresight.  He  that  is  to  day  in  the 
highest  degree  of  exaltation,  may,  to- 
morrow, be  in  the  most  pitiable  state 
of  depression.  These  fluctuations  nei- 
ther I  nor  my  Hysparis  expected.  We 
were  not  the  pupils  of  experience.  My 
education  in  a  cloister  uf  Bramins,  re- 
mote from  the  bustle  of  life,  had  tilled 
my  mind  with  theories  without  practi- 
cal knowledge  ;  and  Hysparis  had  been 
bred  up  in  calm  retirement,  seques- 
tered from  the  world,  and  unacquaint- 
ed with  its  vices;  equally  remote  from 
its  bright  and  its  gloomy  prospects,- 
and  equally  free  from-  its  hopes  and  its 
cares. 

F  5  Thus 
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"  Thus  imperfect  had  been  our  survey 
of  the  world.  I  had,  indeed,  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  it  from  books,  but 
was  not  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  wavs  of  mankind.  I  apprehended 
no  further  reverses,  and  was  unprepared 
for  new  difficulties.  Days,  weeks,  and 
months,  glided  smoothly  away;  and 
we  imagined  that  life  would  continue  to 
flow  with  the  same  gentle  and  uniform 
stream,  But  a  shock  sudden  as  an 
earthquake,  and  not  less  tremendous, 
roused  us  from  this  lethargy,  and  dis- 
sipated our  dreams  of  felicity.  The 
courtier  on  whom  I  depended  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  arrested,  condemned, 
and  executed,  without  any  positive  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  a  process  not  uncommon 
in  oriental  Asia.  The  esteem  in  which 
I  had  been  held  by  my  patron,  and  the 
various  marks  that  I  had  received  of 
his  favour,  were,  in  the  eyes  of  his  ac- 
cusers, sufficient  to  justify  a  suspicion 
of  my  knowledge  of  the  real  or  pre- 
8  tended 
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tended  conspiracy.  I  was,  therefore, 
arrested  as  an  accomplice ;  nor  was  rny 
beloved  Hysparis  suffered  to  escape 
the  malignity  of  suspicion,  or  the  ap- 
prehensions of  timidity.  She  was  im- 
plicated in  the  charge,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  This  was  the  stroke  that  I  felt 
the  most  sensibly.  The  sufferings  of  a 
rigorous  cnntinement,  with  the  gloomy 
apprehensions  which  it  might  have  ex- 
cited, would,  in  regard  to  my  own  per- 
son, have  been  easy  to  bear,  if  my  Hys- 
paris had  not  been  involved  in  the  un- 
merited calamity,  My  perturbed  ima- 
gination, ingenious  in  the  art  of  self- 
torment,  represented  the  object  of  my 
affection,  and  partner  of  my  misfor- 
tunes, sinking  under  a  load  of  afflic- 
tion, of  fear  and  anxiety.  That  all- 
gracious  Providence,  however,  whose 
penetrating  glance  pervades  the  gloom 
of  the  dungeon,  as  well  as  the  splendor 
of  the  palace,  proportioned  our  trials 
to  our  fortitude,  and  alleviated  our 
F  6  distress 
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distress  by  the  liberation  of  Hysparisv 
After  various  examinations,  the  naivete 
of  her  answers,  and  the  tranquil  cou- 
rage which  conscious  innocence  in- 
spired, extinguished  suspicion,  and' the 
judges  pronounced  her  acquittal.  In 
consequence  of  this  favorable  decision, 
she  was  released  from  confinement, 
and,  together  with  her  release,  obtained 
the  permission  of  access  to  my  solitary 
cell,  at  stated  hours  each  day,  a  privi- 
lege which  she  valued  far  more  than 
the  recovery  of  her  liberty.  This  was, 
next  to  liberation,  the  greatest  happi- 
ness that  I  could  have  experienced. 
She  visited  me  daily,  solaced  me  with 
her  kind  attention,  and  dispelled  by 
the  charms  of  her  conversation,  the 
gloom  that  hung  over  my  mind.  The 
frequency  of  her  visits  interrupted  the 
languor  of  solitude.  After  her  depar- 
ture, my  imagination  represented  her 
as  still  present ;  her  voice  still  sounded 
in-  my  ears;  and  the  thoughts  of  her 

return 
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return  gave  me  continual  delight. 
Thus  the  pleasures  of  reflection  and 
anticipation  seemed  to  lengthen  the 
duration  of  each  interview." 


CHAP; 
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CHAP,  IX. 


Continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Bramin — Equanimity 
the  Basis  of  Happiness. 


"  IN  this  dreary  recess  I  had  sufficient 
time  for  reflection  ;  and  the  moments 
that  were  not  thus  devoted  to  Hysparis, 
were  employed  in  revolving  in  my  mind 
the  fluctuations  of  human  affairs,  the 
transitory  nature  of  prosperity,  and  the 
little  reliance  that  could  be  had  on  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  or  the  favours  of  men. 
This  I  might  have  already  learned  from 
history.  In  the  Braminical  colleges, 
its  range  indeed  is  confined  to  the 
transactions  of  our  own  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries;  these  however  are 
sufficiently  replete  with  incidents  to  af- 
ford an  ample  display  of  human  life  and 
mundane  vicissitudes.  But  the  events 
which  history  records  are  generally 

such 
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such  as  are  not  directly  applicable  to 
the  contingencies   of  private   life,   and 
therefore  we  accustom  ourselves  to  pe- 
ruse the  recitals  without  any  reference 
to  ourselves  ;  and  seldom  suffer  imagi- 
nation   to   place  us   in   a  situation  in 
which    we  do  not  expect   ever  to    be 
placed    by   Providence.     If,  however, 
we     duly    considered,    that    although 
scarcely  any   two    persons    ever  meet 
with  combinations  of  circumstances  ex^ 
actly  similar,  yet  with  certain  modifica- 
tions of  conduct,  the  same  qualities  of 
the  mind  are  requisite  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  history  would  afford  useful 
lessons    for  the  direction  of  life,  and 
prove    a  valuable  vehicle   of  instruc- 
tion.    If  reading  be  accompanied  with 
reflection,   the  mind  of  the  reader  will 
supply  many    unavoidable  deficiencies 
of  the  writer;    introduce  a  variety  of 
observations,   and  construct  a  regular 
series  of  theoretical  and  practical  know- 
ledge.    Such  a  reader  suffers  nothing 

to 
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to  pass  without  examination  and  com- 
ment. He  learns  to  compare  the  future 
with  the  past :  by  observing  what  has 
already  happened,,  he  considers  what 
may  still  happen,  and  thus  by  contem- 
plating every  possibility,  prepares  for 
every  vicissitude.  Few,  however,  read 
with  the  attention  that  is  requisite  for 
making  such  applications  and  deduc- 
tions. I,  like  many  others,  had  failed 
in  this  particular,  and  began  to  medi- 
tate on  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  only 
when  I  experienced  its  effects. 

66  In  this  situation  I  remained  almost 
a  year,  conscious  of  my  innocence,, 
but  uncertain  of  my  fate.  During  this 
gloomy  interval,  I  underwent  various 
examinations  ;  but  nothing  like  guilt 
could  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  my 
conduct.  Unfavorable  impressions  be- 
gan to  wear  off  from  the  minds  of  the 
courtiers ;  distrust  and  suspicion  being, 
gradually  weakened,  and  at  last  extin- 
guished by  a  conviction  of  my  inno- 
cence, 
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cence,  I  was  treated  with  greater  lenity, 
and  at  length  obtained  my  deliverance. 
11  Being  now  released  from  confine- 
ment, it  was  necessary  to  consider  what 
plan  would  be  the  most  eligible  to 
adopt  My  innocence  was  declared, 
but  my  interest  was  ruined.  Although 
restored  to  liberty,  I  had  no  friend 
nor  protector  ;  and  the  memory  of  my 
late  patron  was  held  in  execration. 
His  name  was  therefore  rather  detri- 
mental than  advantageous  to  my  con- 
cerns ;  and  the  favours,  by  which  I 
had  formerly  been  distinguished,  only 
served  to  render  me  obnoxious  to  the 
opposite  party.  Under  the  system  of 
eastern  despotism,  no  one  thinks  it  safe 
to  have  any  communication  with  a  per- 
son who  has  recently  been  an  object  of 
suspicion  ;  and  the  greatest  propriety 
of  conduct  cannot  for  some  time  obli- 
terate the  unfavorable  impression. 

"  I  now  saw  myself  once  more  throwa 
at  random  on  the  world,  like  a  mariner 

ill 
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in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  under  obscure 
skies,  and  without  any  land-mark.* 
A  variety  of  prospects  presented  them- 
selves to-  my  imagination  :  sometimes 
I  gave  the  preference  to  one,  sometimes 
to  another ;  but  all  of  them  were  merely 
ideal.  Fancy  delineated  pictures,  of 
which  no  originals  existed,  and  sug- 
gested schemes,  which  at  first  appear- 
ed eligible,  but  which,  after  cool  exa- 
mination, I  discovered  to  be  impracti- 
cable. I  had  -obtained  some  slight  in* 
formation  concerning  the  great  empire 
of  the  west,  and  once  made  a  journey 
to  Rome,  where  I  thought  the  curio- 
sity of  the  learned  might  operate  in  my 
favour  -9  and  my  imagination  often  pre- 
sented a  flattering  view  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  an  Indian  philosopher  would 

,*  The  early  navigators  directed  their  course  by 
the  stars,  and  by  land-marks  on  the  coast.  At  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  compass  was  probably  un- 
known in  the  east,  notwithstanding  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  Chinese,  and  other  Orientals. 

meet 
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meet  with  in  that  metropolis  of  the 
western  world.  Whether  these  hopes 
would  have  been  realized,  or  have 
proved  illusory,  must  remain  a  problem, 
as  the  experiment  as  not  been  made. 
The  extraordinary  length,  and  enor- 
mous expences  of  the  journey,  consti- 
tuted an  obstacle,  that  in  my  circum- 
stances appeared  insurmountable.  For 
some  time,  however,  I  amused  myself 
with  the  project,  till  at  length  Iffound 
it  impracticable,  and  perceived  that  it 
is  easier  to  build  castles  in  the  air  than 
on  the  ground.  I  turned  my  thoughts 
on  every  side  ;  united  hope  and  fear  in 
multifarious  combinations  ;  and,  after 
having  formed  various  designs,  ended 
each  speculation  like  a  circular  walk  at 
the  point  where  it  began.  The  idea  of 
Ilysparis  inspired  me  with  cautious  ti- 
midity; and  the  dread  of  involving  her 
in  new  misfortunes,  cast  a  damp  over 
my  spirits  on  the  contemplation  of  every 
difficult  or  dangerous  enterprize. 

"  In 
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*'  In  the  midst  of  this  dilemma, 
while  a  number  of  visionary  projects 
alternately  formed  and  relinquished, 
occupied  my  mind,  chance,  or  rather 
Providence,  which,  more  than  our  own 
contrivance,  directs  our  conduct,  and 
determines  our  fate,  brought  to  the  court 
of  *  Cathug  a  Scythian  prince,  with 
whom  I  made  an  acquaintance.  Pie 
imagined  that  he  discovered  in  me 
some  merit;  and  being  informed  of 
the  difficulties  which  I  had  met  with, 
considered  the  protection  of  an  un- 
friended stranger  as  a  service  rendered 
to  humanity.  This  magnanimous  mode 
of  thinking  induced  him  to  make  me 
an  offer  of  introducing  me  to  the  court 
of  his  father,  who  was  chief  of  one  of 
their  principal  tribes;  and  where  he 
assured  me  of  a  favorable  reception 
and  distinguished  treatment.  In  rny 
circumstances  the  proposal  was  not 
40  be  rejected,  I  accepted  it  with  plea- 

*  China, 

sure ; 
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sure ;  and,  with  my  Hysparis,  accom- 
panied the  prince  into  the  interior  of 
Scythia.  The  journey  was  long  and 
tedious  ;  but  being  sure  of  protection 
from  danger,  and  having  flattering 
prospects  in  view,  we  performed  it 
without  difficulty  ;  and  on  our  arrival 
found  a  reception  answerable  to  our 
most  sanguine  expectation. 

Among  those  unpolished,  but  uncor- 
rupted  people,  I  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  honour  that  was  consistent  with 
the  rusticity  of  their  manners.  Their 
demonstrations  of  respect  were  not  tinc- 
tured with  Oriental  politeness  ;  but  they 
bore  the  impression  of  sincerity.  My 
skill  in  many  things  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  caused  them  to  regard  me  as 
an  extraordinary  person  ;  and  had  I 
been  inclined  to  impose  on  their  sim- 
plicity, I  might  have  successfully  arro- 
gated to  myself  a  celestial  origin,  or 
pretended  to  a  supernatural  mission. 
But  I  preferred  the  influence  of  reason 
l  to 
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to  that  of  imposture  ;  and  chose  rather 
to  illuminate  than  darken  their  minds. 
The  chief  consulted  me  daily  on  the 
administration  of  public  effairs.  These, 
indeed,  were  not  conducted  on  the  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  scale  of  more 
civilized  states.  All  was  plain  and  sim- 
ple, without  refinement,  and  without 
ostentation. 

"  The  manners  of  this  Scythian  court, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  to  me  a 
moral  spectacle  entirely  new ;  and  the 
'  contrast  between  its  unostentatious  sim- 
plicity, and  the  ceremonious  pomp  of 
eastern  Asia,  was  singular  and  striking. 
I  saw  human  nature  exhibited  under 
modifications  which  I  had  not  before 
contemplated ;  and  discovered,  from 
experience,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
enlighten  and  invigorate  the  mind.  This 
ought  to  console  the  philosopher,  who 
delights  in  observing  those  shifting 
scenes  which  the  world  presents  to  his 
view.  Long  time  have  I  lived  in  this 

distant 
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distant  region  beloved  and  esteemed, 
honored  by  the  prince,  and  revered  by 
the  people.  I  have  introduced  many 
useful  institutions,  and  suggested  a 
number  of  new  regulations  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  ;  and  I  esteem  it 
my  chief  happiness  that  my  labours 
have  been  useful. 

"  With  the  cause  which  brought  me 
to  Ctesiphon,  you  are  probably  not  un- 
acquainted. Certain  Scythian  traitors 
had  conspired  against  the  life  of  their 
chief,  and  their  plot  being  detected, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  Persian  terri- 
tory. As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
they  w«re  at  Ctesiphon,  public  justice 
-required  that  an  embassy  should  be 
sent  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  order  to 
procure  their  arrest.  The  measure  was 
suggested  by  the  relations  which  I  had 
heard  of  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  that 
monarch,  whose  character  gave  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  suffer  guilt 

to 
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to  find  shelter  and  protection  within  his 
dominions.  I  was  nominated  ambassa- 
dor for  this  affair ;  and  the  young  prince, 
my  master's  son  and  presumptive  heir, 
was  desirous  of  accompanying  me  in 
this  long  journey.  lie  had  visited  the 
Oriental  regions  of  Asia  ;  and  was  de- 
sirous of  profiting,  by  this  opportunity, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  Persian  court  and 
metropolis,  in  order  to  observe  the  dif- 
ferent modes  and  degrees  of  civilization 
1  indifferent  countries  and  communities. 
Convinced  that  the  world  is  the  great 
school  of  knowledge,  I  encouraged  his 
curiosity;  and  his  design  was  favoured 
by  paternal  approbation.  Our  visit  to 
Persia,  therefore,  had  two  distinct  ob- 
jects, the  promoting  of  public  justice, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  prince  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  first 
of  these  aims  has  been  disappointed. 
The  delinquents  had  been  apprized  of 
our  arrival,  and  consequently  abscond- 
ed ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  reproaches 

of 
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of  conscience  will  operate  as  a  suffi- 
cient punishment,  greater  indeed  than 
that  which  the  executioner  could  in- 
flict. Thus  you  have  heard  the  recital 
of  my  adventures  on  the  theatre  of  life, 
which  I  often  revolve  in  my  mind  with 
pleasing  recollection.  By  experiencing 
the  smiles  and  the  frowns  of  fortune, 
I  have  imbibed  an  indifference  for 
both.  My  mind  is  never  led  astray  by 
fantastic  hopes,  nor  dejected  by  imagi- 
nary fears :  and  in  fine  I  have  disco- 
vered this  grand  secret  of  philosophy, 
that  in  every  situation  a  perfect  resig- 
nation to  Providence  constitutes  the 
only  basis  of  happiness/' 

The  Indian  sage  having  ended  his 
narrative,  Claudius  and  Juliana  made 
various  observations  on  his  eventful 
history,  which  in  some  measure  re- 
sembled their  own,  and  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  which  it  afforded. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


A  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  obliged  Claudius  and 
Juliana  to  leave  Persia. 

^ 

A  SHORT  space  of  time  produced  an 
occasion  of  putting  in  practice  the  les- 
sons which  they  had  learned  from  their 
own  experience,  and  that  of  others.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Romans;  and  that  event  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  young  prince,  his  sue* 
cessor,  possessed  the  most  amiable  dis- 
position, as  well  as  the  most  promising 
talents.  But  he  was  beset  with  design- 
ing counsellors,  who,  after  his  father's 
decease,  exerted  all  their  influence,  and 
exercised  every  art  to  corrupt  his  mind 
and  divert  his  attention  from  public 
affairs,  that  so  they  might  govern  the 
kingdom  in  his  name.  Paranis  was  he 

whose 
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whose  counsels  had  the  greatest  weight. 
His  talents  indeed"  were  very  consider- 
able; but  he  converted  them  to  the 
vilest  of  purposes.  Artful  and  bold,  he 
had,  like  Catiline,  a  head  to  contrive, 
and  a  hand  to  execute,  every  mischief.* 
Penetrating  and  eloquent,  he  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  dis- 
covering the  predominant  inclination  of 
every  one  that  came  within  the  sph<.  e 
of  his  observation  ;  and  of  insinuating 
himself  into  the  favour  of  those  whom 
he  intended  to  render  subservient  to  his 
designs,  The  late  king,  while  he  knew 
how  to  turn  the  talents  of  this  man  to 
advantage,  was  not  unacquainted  with 
his  character.  Under  the  penetrating 
eye  of  the  monarch,  his  ambition  was 
compelled  to  lie  dormant,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  the  mask  of  dissimula- 
tion. His  arts  of  insinuation,  however, 
were  so  powerful  and  successful ;  his 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare  was  appa- 

*  Sallust. 

c--2  rently 
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rently  so  ardent ;  his  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  royal  family  seemingly 
so  sincere  ;  and  his  influence  among 
the  satraps,  or  grandees,  so  well  ma- 
naged, that  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
the  prince.  This  eminent  station  he 
considered  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  ac- 
quiring over  the  mind  of  the  young 
monarch  such  an  ascendancy,  as  might 
perpetuate  his  own  power,  and  render 
the  sovereign  no  more  than  a  pageant, 
while  the  minister  should  exercise  the 
royal  authority,  and  stand  in  a  situa- 
tion that  might  enable  him  to  usurp  the 
regal  title,  in  case  of  the  king's  death 
without  lineal  descendants. 

Paranis  having  thus  laid  his  plans, 
his  conduct  was  conformable  to  his 
views  of  ambition.  He  was  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  to  knouy 
that  to  corrupt  the  morals  is  one  of 
the  most  effectual  methods  of  obscur- 
ing the  understanding;  and  in  this 
5  view 
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view  lie  made  use  of  every  means  to 
plunge  the  young  prince  into  licen- 
tiousness. But  this  was  impracticable, 
so  lon<r  as  be  was  under  the  tuition  of 

o 

Claudius,  who  constantly  endeavoured 
to  instil  into  his  mind  the  virtues  of^b- 
stemiousness,  circumspection,  and  ap- 
plication to  business.  A  preceptor  so 
sage — a  counsellor  so  prudent  and  so 
disinterested,  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
designs  of  Paranis,  which  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  remove  in  order  to  carry  them 
into  execution. 

The  influence  of  Claudius,  and  the 
homage  universally  paid  to  his  merit, 
rendered  caution  necessary  in  the  mea- 
sures taken  against  him.  It  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  destroy  him 
by  private  assassinatipn ;  but  Paranis 
thought  that  to  join  his  destruction 
with  an  apparent  zeal  for  the  laws  and 
religion  of  his  country,  would  doubly 
answer  his  purpose,  by  ridding  him  of 
a  formidable  rival;  while  he  should 
G  3  secure 
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secure  the  attachment  of  the  Magi  and 
the  grandees,  \vho  had  long  been  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  the  favoured  foreign- 
er. In  this  view,  he  assembled  the  Magi 
and  principal  satraps,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  following  artful  oration  : 

"  Illustrious  Chiefs  of  the  Persian 
empire,  you  are  not  ignorant  that  a 
Roman  philosopher  and  a  Christian  has 
long  possessed  an  unlimited  influence 
in  the  court  of  Ctesiphon.  The  as- 
cendency which  he  has  acquired,  and 
too  long  enjoyed,  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  opinions  and  modes  of 
discipline  incompatible  with  our  man- 
ners and  customs.  This  he  has  dexte- 
rously undertaken  to  perform,  by  mo- 
delling the  mind  of  the  young  monarch 
on  foreign  principles.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  introducing  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, he  is  preparing  to  introduce  the 
Christian  theology,  and  striking  at  the 
root  of  all  that  the  Persians  have  ever 
held  sacred.  This  design  he  masks 

with 
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with  the  specious  pretext  of  reforming 
our  morals,  and  restoring  our  ancient 
discipline.  Grandees  of  Persia,  will 
you  suffer  so  flagrant  a  violation  of 
your  privileges  to  pass  without  animad- 
version. Venerable  Magi,  expositors 
of  the  Jaws,  and  regulators  of  the  opi- 
nions and  manners  of  the  people,  will 
you  suffer  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  thus 
to  fall  into  contempt.  Is  it  thus  that 
you  regard  with  indifference  the  down- 
fal  of  a  system,  tuat  constitutes  the 
basis  of  your  influence,  and  of  the  na- 
tional glory  and  happiness.  Is  it  thus 
that  yo»*r  ill-judged  connivance  encou- 
rages the  abolition  of  doctrines  and 
precepts  subsisting  in  Persia  from  time 
immemorial,  and  sanctioned  by  uni- 
versal approbation,  till  this  ambitious 
Roman  acquired  an  ascendency  in  our 
councils.  I  shall  not  at  present  expa- 
tiate on  a  subject,  of  which  you  must 
feel  the  importance.  If  you  are  not 
resolved  to  suffer  your  credit,  your  in- 
G  4  fluence, 
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fluence,  and  your  power  to  sink  into 
contempt,  I  have  said  enough  to  induce 
you  to  take  the  matter  into  your  most 
serious  consideration." 

Such  an  harangue,  addressed  to  the 
predominant  passions,  and  adapted  to 
the  views  of  men  already  prejudiced  in 
favor  both  of  the  orator  and  the  argu- 
ment, could  not  fail  of  leaving  a  power- 
ful effect.  Even  during  the  life  of  the 
late  monarch,  nothing  but  the  royal 
authority  could  have  restrained  the  ma- 
levolence of  the  Magi,  \vho  regarded 
Claudius  as  an  intriguing  adventurer, 
an  intruder  into  their  functions,  and  an 
usurper  of  their  station  and  privileges. 
They  now  saw  the  power  on  their  side, 
and  the  chief  minister  of  regal  autho- 
rity embarked  in  their  cause,  and  active 
in  their  support.  But  they  still  regard- 
ed the  influence  of  Claudius  over  the 
young  king,  as  well  as  over  a  majority 
of  the  nation,  as  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  their  proceedings.  The  fertile  mind 

of 
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of  Paranis,  however,  soon  discovered 
an  expedient  for  removing  these  diffi- 
culties. He  was  apprehensive  that  vio- 
lent measures  might  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  the  king,  and  also  of  the  people, 
who  revered  the  memory  of  their  late 
sovereign,  and  had  a  high  esteem  for 
Claudius,  who  had  so  well  deserved, 
and  so  amply  possessed  his  favour.  He 
therefore  directed  his  attacks  in  a  man- 
ner better  calculated  to  ensure  success. 
His  first  aim  was  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  young  king  from  his 
preceptor,  by  persuading  him  that 
Claudius  imposed  on  him  useless  re- 
strictions, and  held  him  in  slavery,  in 
order  to  retain  his  own  authority;  and 
that  application  to  business  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  and  ease  of  a 
monarch,  born  for  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure  and  the  indulgence  of  desire. 
He  also  represented  to  him  the  disgrace- 
ful impropriety  of  a  Persian  prince,  be- 
ing under  the  tutorage  of  a  Roman  fugi- 
G  ^  tive, 
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tive,  and  the  danger  that  might  at  some 
future  period  arise  from  so  unnatural 
an  arrangement.  By  these,  and  other 
insinuations  of  a  similar  nature,  Paranis 
and  his  party  wrought  so  effectually  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced prince,  that  they  succeeded  in 
making  him  regard  as  an  enemy  the 
person  who  was,  above  all  others,  at- 
tached to  his  interest.  At  last,  after 
a  number  of  efforts,  they  prevailed  on 
him  to  dismiss  Claudius  from  his  office, 
and  withdraw  from  him  his  support  and 
protection. 

Having  thus  gained  the  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  Paranis  and 
his  associates  found  little  difficulty  in 
managing  the  people,  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  offered  itself  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  new  misunderstanding  threat- 
ened to  produce  a  recommencement  of 
hostilities  between  Persia  and  Rome  ; 
and  the  people,  harassed  by  long  and 
frequent  wars,  dreaded  a  rupture.  Pa- 
4  ranis 
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ranis  dexterously  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  insinuate,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  peace  between  the  two  em- 
pires would  be  impossible,  as  long  as 
Persia  afforded  an  asylum  to  Roman 
fugitives,  contemners  of  the  laws,  and 
institutions  of  their  country;  and  inti- 
mated, that  to  deliver  up  Claudius  and 
Juliana,  would  be  esteemed  by  the 
Romans  a  signal  favour,  and  a  proof 
of  pacific  intentions.  In  vain  was  it 
objected,  that  the  honpur  of  Persia  was 
concerned  in  protecting  those  whom 
she  had  once  received  into  her  bosom. 
The  artful  Paranis  contrived  to  invali- 
date this  argument,  by  representing  that 
the  measure  would  indeed  be  dishonor- 
able in  a  time  of  actual  war;  but  that 
in  a  season  of  peace  it  would  bear  a 
very  different  character:  that  in  the 
former  case  it  would  seem  the  effect  of 
fear  ;  but  in  the  latter  be  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  mark  of  friendship. 
The  artful  regent,  indeed,  considered 
o  6  the 
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the  measure  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
the  favour  of  Galerius,  and  procuring 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans  in  case 
he  should  meet  with  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  attempting  to  place  him- 
self <aJh  the  Persian  throne.  , 

Claudius  was  well  apprized  of  the 
designs  of  the  regent,  and  of  his  in- 
trigues for  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. He  had  long  known  the  jealousy 
and  malevolence  of  the  Magi ;  and 
perceived  that  the  king  had  wholly 
given  himself  up  to  the  counsels  of 
Paranis  and  his  faction.  In  this  state 
of  friendless  dereliction,  and  threatened 
with  the  most  imminent  dangers,  it  was 
requisite  to  stand  every  moment  on  his 
guard.  He  therefore  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  procure  the  best 
intelligence  relative  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  councils ,  but  he  soon  found 
that  there  were  few  in  whose  informa- 
tion he  could  confide.  Impelled  by  the 
dssire  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 

the 
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the  ruling  party,  or  awed  by  the  fear 
of  their  resentment,  almost  all  con- 
curred to  deceive  him.  The  Bramin 
alone,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a 
close  intimacy,  communicated  to  him 
the  result  of  every  consultation,  and 
anxiously  urged  him  to  keep  on  his 
guard  against  a  danger,  which  was  but 
too  apparent.  Claudius,  roused  to  cir- 
cumspection, although  not  intimidated, 
began  seriously  to  consider  the  course 
which  he  had  to  pursue,  as  the  affair 
was  100  urgent  to  admit  of  hesitation. 

' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XL 


Claudius  and  Juliana  depart  from  Persia— Their  ReHec- 
tions  on  the  last  View  of  Ctesipbon — The  Wanderings 
of  thelmagination  in  situations  of  critical  uncertainty. 


AT  this  critical  juncture  the  friendly 
Bramin,  with  the  prince,  his  master, 
was  about  to  depart  from  the  Persian 
court,  and  both  of  them  invited  Clau- 
dius to  accompany  them  into  the  distant 
regions  of  Scythia.  The  disinterested 
sage,  who  dreaded  no  rival,  could  view 
merit  without  jealousy,  and  see  it  re- 
warded without  envy.  He  mentioned 
the  situation  of  Claudius  to  the  prince  ; 
bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  his 
talents,  as  well  as  on  the  virtues  of  Ju- 
liana ;  and  described  them  as  persons 
who  might  be  considered  as  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  a  country,  which  stood 

so 
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so  greatly  in  need  of  civilization  and 
improvement.  This  favorable  repre- 
sentation, in  conjunction  with  the  opi- 
nion which  he  himself  had  conceived  of 
their  worth,  induced  the  prince  to  offer 
them  an  honorable  asylum  in  the  centre 
of  Scythia,  remote  from  the  Roman 
territories,  with  which  that  part  of  the 
world  had  no  communication ;  whither 
the  influence  of  Rome  could  never 
reach  ;  and  where  her  name  was  al- 
most unknown. 

After  some  deliberation,  both  Clau- 
dius and  Juliana  concluded  that  this 
was  the  retreat  which  offered  the  fairest 
prospect  of  tranquillity  and  safety. 
They  resolved  to  retire  to  that  distant 
and  sequestered  region,  where  they 
would  lose  sight  of  both  friends  and 
enemies,  and  might  spend  the  remain- 
der  of  life  in  calm  forgetfulness  of 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  with  which 
the  former  part  of  their  days  had  been 

perplexed 
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perplexed  and  embarrassed,  or  retain 
the  remembrance  of  them,  only  to  give 
a  higher  zest  to  the  charms  of  tranquil- 
lity. 

The  undertaking,  however,  presented 
some  difficulties  in  the  execution.  If 
they  attempted  to  set  out  with  the 
prince  and  his  retinue,  their  departure 
would  be  public,  and  might  be  pre- 
vented by  the  regent.  In  that  case, 
their  fate  would  be  certain.  And  if 
they  adopted  the  measure  of  travelling 
alone,  it  appeared  almost  impossible 
to  accomplish  so  long  a  journey  with 
their  two  children  who  were  yet  of  an 
age  too  tender  for  so  arduous  a  per- 
formance* On  this  important  subject 
they  consulted  their  good  friend,  the 
Bramin,  who  soon  proposed  an  expe- 
dient. "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  already 
revolved  in  my  mind  the  difficulties  that 
may  attend  your  retreat  from  a  country, 
which  no  longer  affords  you  any  pros- 
pect of  security ;  and  considered  the 

means 
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means  by  which  they  may  be  surmount- 
ed. In  an  enterprise  of  such  difficulty 
and  danger,  caution  and  dispatch  arc 
alike  necessary.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
take  our  leave  of  the  Persian  capital. 
Lose  no  time  in  making  preparations 
for  your  flight.  If  it  be  possible,  set 
out  to-morrow.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
draw  the  attention  of  your  enemies  to 
some  other  subject ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility your  absence  will  not  for  some 
days  be  discovered.  As  soon  as  you  are 
set  out,  take  the  road  for  Media  and 
Armenia.  I  will  give  you  an  itinerary 
of  the  route.  When  you  are  at  a  suffici- 
ent distance  from  Ctesiphon,  proceed  by 
easy  journeys.  We  shall  join  you,  per- 
haps, before  you  reach  the  frontiers ; 
and  after  our  meeting  you  will  leave  to 
me  the  care  of  your  safety,  and  the 
niode  of  prosecuting  your  journey. 

Claudius  and  Juliana  followed,  in 
every  particular,  the  directions  of  their 
friend.     They  expedited  their  prepara- 
tions 
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lions  in  such  a  manner,  that  thfey  de- 
parted the  next  day  from  Ctesiphon, 
No  great  length  of  time,  indeed,  was 
required  fur  their  arrangements.  As 
secrecy  was  necessary,  they  could  not 
dispose  of  any  thing  that  they  possessed, 
because  such  a  measure  would  have  in- 
dicated their  design  ;  and  their  money 
and  jewels  were  all  that  it  was  possible 
to  carry.  These  they  secured  in  the 
best  manner  they  were  able,  and  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  guidance  of 
that  Providence,  which  had  hitherto 
been  their  Projector  in  every  season  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  took  their  final 
leave  of  the  metropolis  of  Persia. 

They  did  not,  however,  proceed  far, 
without  casting  a  glance  of  melancholy 
regret,  on  the  last  view  of  a  place  where 
they  had  enjoyed  a  distinguished  situa- 
tion, and  flattered  themselves  with 
agreeable  prospects.  Ctesiphon  had 
become  to  them,  as  it  were,  a  second 
native  country ;  and  their  departure 

from 
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from  its  walls,  recalled  to  their  minds 
their  flight  from  Byzantium.  Almost 
at  every  step  they  looked  hack  with 
emotion  towards  the  late  theatre  of  their 
happiness;  and  contemplated  with  re- 
gret the  distant  towers,  which  gradu- 
ally receding  from  their  view,  scarcely 
peeped  above  the  horizon.  "  How 
often,"  said  Claudius,  "  have  I  thought 
that  those  places,  of  which  I  am  now 
for  ever  losing  sight,  would  have  proved 
the  theatre  on  which  I  should  have  com- 
pleted the  tragi-comic  opera  of  life* 
The  difficulties  which  we  had  once 
successfully  surmounted,  now  again  re- 
cur; and  former  scenes  are  renewed, 
which  I  supposed  would  never  more 
exist,  except  in  recollection.  How 
fluctuating  are  human  affairs !  hope 
and  disappointment  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  ;  and  life  is  che- 
quered with  alternate  scenes  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  Let  us  not,  however,  my  Ju- 
liana, distrust  that  Providence,  which 

has 
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has  always  directed  our  steps  in  secu- 
rity, and  provided  for  us  in  every  emer- 
gency.   rihat  Supreme  Being,  who  con- 
ducted us  safely  from  Byzantium  into 
Persia,  will   still    superintend  our  (Jes- 
tiny   in  the  deserts  of  Scythia."     "  I 
flatter  myself,"  said  Juliana,  "  that  you 
have  had   sufficient  experience  of  my 
fortitude  to  assure  yourself,  that  nei- 
ther the  fatigue  of  travel,  nor  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  will  ever  intimi- 
date my  mind,  or  depress  my  spirits. 
I  retain  the  same  equanimity  and  cou- 
rage with  which  I  departed  from  Byzan- 
tium ;  nor  can  any  reverse  of  fortune 
lie  heavy  on  my  mind,  since  that  deci- 
sive moment,  when  for  you  I  bade  an 
eternal  adieu   to  all  that  could  gratify 
desire,  or  flatter  ambition.     The  luxu- 
ries of  the  Persian  metropolis  have  not, 
any  more  than  the  elegant  refinements 
of  Greece,  gained  any  such  ascendency 
over  my  affections,  as  to  cause  me  to 
covet  their  enjoyment,  or  regret  their 

loss. 
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loss.  These  appendages  to  social  life 
J  never  regarded  as  essential  to  felicity. 
Amidst  the  prosperity  of  our  situation 
in  Persia,  I  never  lost  sight  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  change.  Every  thing  that  we 
see  in  this  world  bears  the  character  of 
mutability.  Why  then  should  any  indi- 
vidual expect  an  exemption  from  ihe 
common  lot  of  humanity  ?  Fortune 
may  once  again  smile ;  at  least  it  is  our 
consolation  that  we  have  learnt  not  to 
fear  her  frowns.  This  is  the  grand  so- 
lace which  philosophy  recommends,  and 
religion  affords.  If  we  follow  their  light, 
in  what  part  soever  of  the  globe  we  are 
destined  ro  wander,  our  paths  will  be 
smooth,  and  our  footsteps  secure.'* 

These  reflections,  indeed,  smoothed 
the  way  to  the  travellers,  and  dispelled 
the  languor  of  melancholy.  The  dis- 
tant towers  of  Ctesiphon  had  noxv  dis- 
appeared, yet  they  could  not  refrain 
from  casting  a  longing  look  towards 
that  seat  of  tranquil  happiness,  which 

had 
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had  once  promised  them  lasting  repose 
from  danger  and  toil.  But  to  these 
scenes  they  had  now  bid  an  everlasting 
farewell.  They  were  once  more  entered 
into  a  wide  world  of  adventure,  and 
had  only  to  prepare  for  whatever  might 
occur  in  their  peregrination.  They 
proceeded,  however,  without  difficulty, 
and  without  the  appearance  of  danger; 
and  on  the  fifth  day  of  their  journey 
reached  the  borders  pf  Armenia,  which 
at  that  time  was  governed  by  a  native 
prince,  and  was  independent  both  of 
Rome  and  Persia.  Being  now  out  of 
danger  of  pursuit,  they  allowed  them- 
selves a  short  time  for  repose,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  arrival  of  the  Scythian 
Chief  and  his  suite. 

The  leisure  which  this  interruption 
of  their  journey  afforded,  gave  rise  to  a 
thousand" reflections.  The  scenes  of  for- 
mer days  came  fresh  into  their  minds  : 
the  peaceful  joys  of  infancy,  the  plea- 
sures of  youth,  the  tenderness  of  pa- 
rents. 
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rents,  the  caresses  of  friends,  the  flat- 
teries  of  hope,  and  the  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment, crowded  on  their  recollec- 
tion ;  and  the  floating  ideas  inspired 
a  kind  of  pleasing  melancholy.  From 
this  they  were  roused  by  conjectures 
concerning  their  future  destiny,  in  which 
fancy  suggested  sometimes  the  most 
pleasing,  sometimes  the  most  depress-* 
ing  ideas  Such  is  the  state  of  a  mind 
in  suspense  and  uncertainty,  and  at 
leisure  to  amuse  itself  with  the  pros- 
pects which  an  active  imagination  pre- 
sents to  its  view.  Sometimes  the  wan- 
derers interrupted  these  reveries,  by 
contemplating  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants:  at 
other  times  they  dispelled  them  by  oc- 
cupying their  thoughts  with  the  anxious 
expectation  of  the  Scythian  caravan. 


CHAP. 
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Description  of  a  District  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ol 
Armenia,  which  Tournefort  imagines  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise — Reflections  ou  Local 
Attachments — On  the  Ideas  excited  by  the  View  of 
Places  celebrated  in  History — On  National  Vicissitudes 
— On  the  Legality  of  Defensive  War — Resistance  to  the 

*  Enemies  of  our  Country,  compatible  with  the  Doctrine* 
of  Christianity — Objections  answered — Advantages  of 
Christianity. 


THE  important  moment,  that  was  to 
relieve  them  from  the  anxiety  of  sus- 
pense, at  length  arrived.  The  pr'mce, 
with  their  friend  the  Bramin,  made  his 
appearance,  and  both  congratulated 
them  on  their  fortunate  escape  from 
the  cruelty  of  Rome,  and  the  treachery 
Persia.  The  Bramin  informed  them, 
that  their  flight  was  not  known  till  the 
third  day  after  it  took  place  ;  and  that 
when  it  was  discovered,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  toward  India;  a 

conjecture, 
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conjecture,  which  he  had  at  first  sug- 
gested and  assiduously  laboured  to  sup- 
port :  that  Paranis,  in  consequence  of 
this  intimation,  dispatched  persons  in 
pursuit  of  them  in  all  the  roads  leading 
to  that  country,  without  ever  suspecting 
that  they  had  taken  the  route  towards 
Armenia.  "  These  circumstances," 
said  the  Bramin,  "  gave  me  full  assur- 
ance of  your  escape,  as  no  pursuit  was 
made  on  the  road  you  had  actually 
taken.  The  heart  that  is  open  to  sen- 
sibility, and  susceptible  of  friendship, 
is  happy  in  reflecting  on  the  safety  of  a 
friend  ;  and  rejoices  to  see  the  designs 
of  the  oppressor  defeated.  I  felt  myself, 
indeed,  highly  delighted,  to  see  the  acti- 
vity of  pursuit  directed  to  almost  every 
quarter,  except  that  towards  which  you 
had  directed  your  flight.  And  the  cir- 
cumstance tended  to  confirm  a  reflec- 
tion which  1  have  often  had  occasion  to 
make  :  that  "  the  wisdom  of  the  wick- 
ed is  foolishness."  The  prince,  who 
H  listened 
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listened  to  this  discourse  of  the  Bramin, 
acknowledged  the  justness  of  the  re- 
mark ;  and  animated  the  hopes  of  the 
fugitives,  by  repeating  his  promises  of 
kindness. 

The  caravan  stopped  a  few  days  at 
this  place,  which,  indeed,  was  extreme- 
ly agreeable  :  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  it  was  watered 
by  beautiful  streams,  which  forming  a 
thousand  eddies  in  falling  from  the 
hills,  afterwards  wind  through  the  val- 
lies  in  delightful  meanders.  The  fields 
were  adorned  with  all  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation ;  and  nature  shewed  her- 
self in  her  most  gorgeous  array.  Flow- 
ers of  the  finest  hue,  and  the  most 
charming  fragrancy,  embellished  the 
meadows  and  perfumed  the  air ;  while 
the  barren  and  lofty^mountains,  rising 
at  a  distance,  and  towering  to  the 
clouds,  formed  a  magnificent  contrast 
to  the  fertility  of  the  plain.  Here  fancy 
mightrevel,  and  philosophy  might  muse, 

amidst 
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tmidst  the  variegated  scenery,  which, 
surrounding  the  spectator,  excites  the 
idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.* 

The  prince  and  the  Indian  Sage  spent 
gome  days  in  viewing  the  beauties  of  this 
enchanting  spot,  and  making  observa- 
tions on  that  diffusive  goodness,  which 
so  conspicuously  manifests  itself  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.  "  You  see," 
said  the  Bramin,  addressing  himself  to 
Juliana,  "  that  the  munificence  of  na-  • 
ture  is  not  confined  to  particular  coun- 
tries or  districts ;  nor  is  the  goodness  of 
Providence  circumscribed  by  geogra- 
phical or  political  boundaries.  There 
was  a  time,  when  attachment  to  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  adherence  to 
a  particular  system,  made  me  imagine 

*  Mr.  Tournefort  imagines  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  borders  of  Armenia 
and  Media,  in  the  district  which  comprizes  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Phasis,  and  the 
Araxes.  Trav.  Vol.  3.  Letter  7.  This,  however, 
is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  which  places  the 
original  seat  of  human  existence  in  Chaldea. 

H  2  that 
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that  the  country  in  which  I  had  re- 
ceived my  existence  and  my  education  ; 
the  country  which  Brumma  had  vouch- 
safed lo  illuminate  with  his  doctrines, 
was  favoured  by  heaven  with  peculiar 
privileges  and  exclusive  benefits.  But 
my  mind,  now  expanded  by  reading  and 
reflection,  by  travel  and  observation,  has 
imbibed  very  different  ideas.  Your 
mind,  perhaps,  has,  like  mine,  at  some 
former  period,  been  narrowed  by  sys- 
tem, and  fettered  by  prejudice.  Time 
and  experience  have  given  it  enlarge- 
ment, and  rendered  its  views  more  ex- 
tensive. You  have  now  discovered, 
that  in  whatever  region  of  the  widely 
extended  earth  Providence  places  our 
destiny,  the  employment  of  reason,  and 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  will  procure  our 
happiness. " 

"  These  doctrines  of  philosophy,"  re- 
plied Juliana,  "  are  confirmed  by  reli- 
gion. Christianity  sanctions  that  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  and  government  of  our 

country, 
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country,  which  constitutes  genuine  pa- 
triotism, But  it  also  teaches  us  that  no 
region,  however  remote — no  solitude, 
however  secluded  from  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  and  the  peopled  haunts  of  men,  is 
excluded  from  the  protection  of  that  Be- 
ing, whose  presence  fills  the  howling  de- 
sert as  well  as  the  crowded  city;  whose 
eye  pervades  the  immensity  of  time  and 
space ;  and  who,  seeing  at  one  glance 
the  whole  sphere  of  existence,  unites 
all  contingencies  in  the  most  perfect 
combinations  ;  and  from  temporary  dis- 
cord and  partial  evil,  produces  eternal 
harmony  and  universal  good."  Clau- 
dius and  the  prince  added  their  re-, 
marks ;  and  the  pleasures  of  rational 
conversation,  mingled  with  moral  ob- 
servations, dispelled  from  the  minds  of 
the  fugitives  that  anxiety  of  thought, 
which  is  so  ready  to  obtrude  itself  in 
situations  so  trying,  and  circumstances 
so  singular,  amidst  the  dubious  pros- 
pects of  future  contingencies. 

H  3  After 
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After  some  days  thus  pleasingly  em- 
ployed in  repose  of  body,  and  recrea- 
tion of  mind,  they  resumed  their  jour- 
ney. They  crossed  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Armenia  in  traversing  that  country, 
where  Tigranes  once  reigned  ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mithridates,  made  so 
formidable  an  opposition  to  the  arms 
of  Rome  ;  they  contemplated,  with  all 
the  emotions  of  patriotism,  those  fields 
which  were  rendered  sacred  to  the  Ror 
mans  by  the  atchievements  of  Lucullus 
and  Pompey.*  Claudius,  whose  for- 
mer days  had  been  passed  in  camps, 
and  in  whose  mind  military  ideas  had 
been  early  and  deeply  impressed,  could 
not  suppress  his  emotions  on  viewing 
the  theatre,  on  which  his  countrymen 
had  fought  for  the  glory  of  Rome  :  and 
those  illustrious  commanders  had  gained 
unfading  laurels.  "  How  different,5' 
*aid  he,  "  are  the  destinies  of  men ! 
In  this  country,  through  which  I  am 

*  Vide  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Cuculli  et  Pompeii. 

wandering 
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wandering  as  an  exile,  Romans  were 
four  centuries  ago,  acquiring  immortal 
glory  and  a  deathless  name."  "  Such," 
said  the  Bramin,  "  is  the  comprehen- 
sive and  varied  plan  of  Providence  : 
such  the  diversified  nature  of  human 
affairs.  I  also  may  say,  that  while  I 
am  cast  out  from  country  and  friends, 
my  former  companions,  surrounded 
with  honours,  and  encircled  by  vota* 
ries,  direct  the  religion  and  laws  of  In- 
dia. But  the  destiny  of  nations  is  as 
fluctuating  as  that  of  individuals,  al- 
though their  existence  is  generally  of 
longer  duration.  Those  political  es- 
sences seem,  like  physical  beings,  to 
have  their  seasons  of  growth,  of  vigour, 
and  decay.  Rome  once  gained  glory 
in  Armenia,  and  triumphed  over  one 
of  her  most  formidable  enemies.  Since 
that  time  she  has  seldom  possessed  any 
more  than  a  precarious  rule  over  the 
country,  and  at  present  has  lost  even 
her  nominal  sway.  Do  you  repine  at 
H  4  being 
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being  a  wanderer,  where  Romans  once 
gained  laurels  ?  Ought  you  not  to  con- 
sider, that  if  you  have  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  military  renown,  like 
the  conquerors' whom  you  have  named, 
you  are  at  least  exempted  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  spreading  extensive  destruc- 
tion, and  increasing  the  calamities  of 
mankind  ?  Do  you  think  this  a  fortunate 
exemption?  An  all-wise  Providence  or- 
dains, that  inordinate  passions  should  be 
productive  of  their  own  punishment;  and, 
in  conformity  to  this  decree,  war,  with 
carnage  and  rapine,  and  all  its  dread- 
ful concomitants,  is  the  natural  result 
of  human  depravity.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  crimes  should  meet  with 
merited  punishment ;  but  a  benevolent 
man  will  never  rejoice,  when  c-ircum- 
.  stances  require  his  agency  in  the  inflic- 
tion. This  is  the  doctrine  of  Brumma  ; 
and  if  I  have  not  mistaken  the  repre- 
sentation which  you  have  given  of  your 
religion,  it  appears  to  be  also  that  of 
Christianity," 

"  You 
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"  You  have,"  replied  Claudius, 
"  rightly  estimated  the  benevolent  na- 
ture of  our  religion,  and  formed  just 
notions  of  its  pacific  tendency.  If  all 
mankind  would  embrace  its  doctrines, 
and  practise  its  rules,  we  should  have 
no  contentions  among  us,  but  such  as 
might  arise  from  the  unavoidable  mis- 
takes of  Beings  finite  and  fallible;  and 
the  moderation  which  it  inculcates, 
would  enable  us  to  bring  them  to  a 
peaceable  termination." 

"  It  would,  indeed,"  said  the  prince, 
"  be  a  happy  event,  if  mankind  could 
subsist  in  perpetual  peace,  and  con- 
vert their  swords  into  ploughshares. 
But  must  not  ambition  be  checked,  and 
violence  resisted  ?" 

"  Aggression,"  said  Claudius,  "  must 
be  repelled.  Self  preservation  is  the 
first  and  most  imperious  law  of  nature, 
and  consequently  the  first  of  our  duties. 
Christianity  does  not  invalidate,  but 
confirms,  illustrates,  and  explains,  thia 
H  5  iaw 
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law  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man  by 
his  Creator.  This  fundamental  princi- 
ple, of  which  the  operation  preserves 
all  animated  nature  from  destruction, 
branches  out  into  a  multitude  of  rami- 
fications, and  extends  to  every  thing 
connected  with  our  duty  and  interests: 
it  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  but  comprizes  every  appen- 
dage to  our  happiness.  It  requires  us 
to  resist  the  enemy  that  would  invade 
our  country,  subvert  our  government, 
and  plunder  our  property,  as  well  as 
him,  who  attacks  our  persons,  and  at- 
tempts our  lives." 

"  But,"  said  the  Indian  sage,  "  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  books  of  your 
religion,  which,  on  your  recommenda- 
tion, I  have  perused,  not  with  opt  ad- 
miration of  their  sublimity,  teach  us 
that  evil  is  not  to  be  resisted,  but  that 
we  must  patiently  bear  all  the  injuries 
that  malice  is  pleased  to  inflict.  How 
do  yoi  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  re- 
sistance 
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sistance   to  hostile  aggression,  or  the 
punishment  of  crimes." 

"  The  expressions,"  said  Claudius, 
"  to  which  you  allude,  are  either 
merely  figurative,  or  applicable  only  to 
particular  persons  in  particular  situa- 
tions. The  great  founder  of  our  reli- 
gion addressed  these  instructions  di- 
rectly to  men,  who  were  selected  to 
propagate  his  doctrines,  not  by  force, 
but  persuasion — not  by  inflicting,  but 
suffering  evil.  Their  situation,  with- 
out power,  without  influence,  and  with- 
out any  means  of  resistance  to  injury, 
was  adapted  to  a  particular  occasion, 
and  calculated  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  particular  purpose.  Theirs  was  to 
be  a  life  of  suffering,  without  any  re- 
medy but  patience,  or  any  reward  of  a 
temporal  nature.  They  were  to  be 
exposed  to  the  malignity  of  mankind, 
without  the  protection  of  laws,  which, 
in  every  country,  were  armed  against 
H  6  their 
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their  persons  and  their  mission.  An  ac- 
curate view  of  their  circumstances,  of 
the  part  which  they  were  appointed  to 
act,  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  to 
be  acted,  will  demonstrate  the  propriety 
of  patient  suffering  to  persons  destitute 
of  power  or  protection.  But  if  the 
precept  of  non-resistance  to  evil  were 
understood  according  to  the  letter,  and 
considered  as  of  universal  application, 
it  would  tend  to  abolish  all  social  and 
moral  order,  and  lay  all  good  men  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wicked.  In  such  a 
<:ase  a  handful  of  banditti  might  tyran- 
nize over  the  world.  But  the  precepts 
of  our  Divine  Legislator  are  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  eternal 
order  of  things,  being  capable  of  modi- 
fications according  to  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  men  in  all  ages,  coun- 
tries, and  situations.  They  do  not  for- 
bid us  to  resist  evil,  or  to  repel  aggres- 
sion, by  every  means  in  our  power :  they 

only 
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only  enjoin  patience  and  resignation 
under  sufferings,  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  avoiding." 

The  Bramin  now  acknowledged  that 
the  exposition  which  Claudius  had 
given,  was  rational  and  clear;  and  the 
prince  thought  the  Christian  morality 
extremely  beneficial  to  society,  and 
conducive  to  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind. "  I  think,"  said  Juliana,  "  we 
have  little  reason  to  envy  those,  who, 
by  the  destruction  of  mankind,  have  ob- 
tained what  the  world  calls  honour  and 
fame.  Although  in  a  state  of  expatria- 
tion and  obscurity,  separated  for  ever 
from  our  country  and  former  connec- 
tions, do  we  not  possess  numberless 
advantages  over  many  of  those  whom  a 
mistaken  world  has  accustomed  itself  to 
admire?  Did  Lucullus  or  Pompey,  or 
any  of  the  Romans  of  their  day,  enjoy, 
like  us,  the  light  of  revelation  ?  Can 
the  want  of  such  advantages  be  com- 
pensated by  victories  and  triumphs ;  or 

can 
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can  the  splendor  of  Rome,  or  the  ele- 
gance of  Athens,  bear  any  comparison 
with  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  Christia- 
nity. 

This  tract  of  country,  now  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Georgia,  Min- 
grelia,  and  Circassia,  being  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Colchis,  and 
famed  in  the  histories  of  early  anti- 
quity for  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  Ro- 
man wanderers  the  studies  of  their 
youth  ;  and  seemed  here  to  tread  upon 
classic  ground.  Juliana  now  recollect- 
ed the  lessons  of  Grecian  literature, 
and  the  assiduity  of  parental  instruction. 
The  remembrance  of  Athens  and  By- 
zantium rushed  on  her  mind  ;  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasing  and  mournful  ideas 
excited  various  sensations ;  and  she 
could  not  forbear  heaving  a  sigh  at  the 
recollection  of  her  native  country,  her 
father,  her  family,  and  former  friends. 

The 
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The  sympathies  of  nature  are  neither 
exploded  by  philosophy,  nor  condemn- 
ed by  religion.  These  two  luminaries 
of  the  mind  do  not  extinguish,  but  only 
regulate  the  affections,  restraining  them 
when  inordinate;  and  reducing  them 
under  the  dominion  of  reason,  when 
they  begin  to  acquire  an  undue  and 
dangerous  ascendency.  Juliana,  there- 
fore, indulged  a  kind  of  agreeable 
melancholy  in  the  retrospect  of  past 
scenes,  recalled  to  remembrance  by  the 
view  of  countries  celebrated  in  Gre- 
cian fable,  and  Claudius  felt  a  similar 
impression.  But  however  imagination 
may  wander  amidst  past  or  distant 
scenes,  necessity  recalls  the  attention 
to  present  exigencies.  Associations  of 
ideas  formed  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  mixed  with  the  natural  sympathies, 
excited  in  the  wanderers  a  pensive  re- 
collection of  the  land  of  their  nativity  ; 
but  more  imperious  reflections  checked 
the  vagrancy  of  thought,  and  directed 

their 
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their  views  to  the  theatre  of  their  future 
transactions. 

They  proceeded  on  their  journey 
without  any  extraordinary  adventure, 
amusing  themselves  by  the  way  with 
admiring  the  stupendous  heights  of 
mount  Caucasus  :*  till  at  length  hav- 
ing passed  the  limits  of  the  isthmus, 
they  descended  into  the  boundless  plains 
of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia,  immense  re- 
gions, extending  from  China  to  the 
Baltic,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Arctic  ecean.f  No  other  alternation 
of  prospect  than  that  of  immense  fo- 
rests and  extensive  plains,  now  burst 
upon  the  sight.  Neither  the  pictu- 
resque view  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor,  studded  with  cities,  and  embel- 
lished by  agriculture;  nor  the  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  plains  of  Mesopo- 

*  See  the  description  of  Professor  Pallas, 
t  Scythia  was  to  the  east— Sarmatia  to  the  west ; 
but  ancient  geography  does  not  fix  their  bounda- 
ries. 

tamia; 
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tamia,  nor  the  variegated  mountains 
of  Media  and  Armenia,  displaying  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  here  regaled 
the  eye  of  the  traveller.  In  these  dis- 
mal regions  all  was  a  picture  of  deso- 
lation :  the  face  of  nature  exhibited  a 
dull  scene  of  uniformity  ;  and  man  ap- 
peared in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The 
inhabitants,  few  in  number,  rude  in  their 
manners,  and  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
civilization,  forme<J  a  miserable  con- 
trast with  the  people  of  those  countries 
in  which  Claudius  and  Juliana  had  hi- 
therto resided  ;  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  promise  but  small  satisfaction  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  social  com- 
forts of  Rome  and  Athens. 

The  Indian  sage  had  no  difficulty  in 
penetrating  the  thoughts  of  Claudius 
and  Juliana  in  traversing  those  ex- 
tensive and  melancholy  regions.  "You 
are  no  longer, "  said  he,  "  to  expect 
the  renewal  of  those  scenes,  which 
you  have  been  formerly  accustomed 
to  contemplate.  You  must  not  ex- 
pect 
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pect  to  find  Italy  and  Greece  in  the 
immeasurable  wilds  of  Scythia ;  nor  to 
meet  with  their  polished  inhabitants  in 
these  hyperborean  deserts.  A  totally 
different  country  now  presents  itself  to 
your  view  :  men  and  manners  entirely 
new,  offer  themselves  to  your  observa- 
tion :  you  are  entering  an  unknown 
world,  exhibiting  a  physical  and  moral 
scenery,  which  will  at  first  appear  sin- 
gular, but  which  habit  will  render  fa- 
miliar. Among  the  rude  and  unpolished 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  you 
are  going  to  reside,  you  will  meet  with 
sincerity  and  kindness.  You  will  not, 
indeed,  see  among  them  the  refine- 
ments of  a  civilized  people ;  but  you 
will  find  more  virtue  and  less  duplicity. 
To  observe  their  manners,  and  investi- 
gate their  ideas,  will  be  a  pleasing 
occupation  to  philosophy:  to  instruct 
and  improve  them,  will  exercise  your 
benevolence. 

Far  in  the  interior  of  that  vast  region, 

now 
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now  called  European  Russia,  and  near 
the  place  where  the  imperial  city  of 
Moscow  has  since  risen  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  strangers,  a  beautiful 
tract  of  country,  diversified  with  gently 
undulating  eminences,  regaled  the  eyes 
of  the  travellers  after  the  vast  extent  of 
continuous  deserts,  which  they  had  tra- 
versed since  their  entrance  into  Scythia. 
In  this  favoured  spot  stood  the  royal 
village  of  the  chiefs,  who  was  to  take 
them  under  his  protection.  This  was  to 
be  the  termination  of  their  journey ;  and, 
as  they  would  have  hoped,  of  their  trou- 
bles, had  not  reiterated  disappointments 
taught  them  to  suspect  the  promises  of 
fortune.  The  village,  or,  as  it  might 
have  been  called,  the  metropolis  of  this 
Scythian  horde,  consisted  of  three  or 
four  hundred  wooden  houses  of  the 
simplest  construction,  many  of  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  chief  and  his 
attendants  ;  and  one  of  the  best  and 
most  commodious  was  assigned  to  the 

Roman 
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Roman  exiles.  The  country  all  around 
was  in  a  state  of  cultivation  far  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  they 
had  seen  since  their  entrance  into  Scy- 
thia :  and  although  such  agriculture 
would,  in  the  dominions  of  Rome,  have 
been  remarked  only  for  its  imperfec- 
tion, it  exhibited  a  most  enchanting  ap- 
pearance to  eyes  so  long  accustomed  to 
view  nothing  but  an  immensity  of  forest 
and  desert. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Reflections  of  Claudius  and  Juliana  in  their  new  situa- 
tion— Manners  of  the  Scythians — Origin  and  Progress 
of  Civilization. 


CLAUDIUS  and  Juliana  now  had  lei* 
sure  to  repose  themselves  after  their 
long  journey ;  but  their  thoughts  were 
agitated  by  a  thousand  conjectures  rela* 
tive  to  their  future  destiny.  In  dis- 
coursing on  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  state  of  society  where  they  were 
come  to  reside,  "  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Claudius,  '*  that  we  shall  constantly 
have  cause  to  regret  that  we  did  not 
attempt  to  reach  India,  where  the 
manners  of  a  mild  and  polished,  al- 
though a  superstitious  and  singular  peo- 
ple, would  have  been  more  congenial 
to  our  habits  than  the  barbarian  rude- 
ness of  a  Scythian  tribe."  "  The  Scy- 
thians" 
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thians''  replied  Juliana,  "  have  always 
been  accounted  barbarians  ;  but  we  do 
not  find  them  stigmatized  with  being, 
more  than  any  other  nations,  addicted  to 
cruelty  or  vice.  The  journey  to  India 
was,  like  this,  long  and  difficult,  and  to 
to  us  would  have  been  far  more  dan- 
gerous. We  should  have  been  exposed 
to  the  pursuit  of  those  who  sought  our 
destruction,  and  should  not  have  met 
with  that  aid  and  protection  which  we 
have  had  in  travelling  to  Scythia.  Had 
we  arrived  in  safety,  we  should  have 
been  strangers  in  an  unknown  land, 
without  the  means  of  introducing  our- 
selves to  notice.  We  should  have  had 
all  the  same  difficulties  to  surmount, 
which  pressed  so  hard  on  us  at  our  first 
arrival  in  Persia ;  and  might  perhaps 
have  met  with  the  same  embarrass- 
ments from  the  intrigues  of  the  Bra- 
mins  that  we  experienced  from  those 
of  the  Magi.  Human  nature,  although 
infinitely  diversified  by  the  influence 
of  adventitious  circumstances,  is  every 
4  where 
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where  radically  the  same.  Self-interest 
is,  in  every  country,  the  main  spring  of 
action." 

The  Indian  sage  was  not  long  before 
he  paid  them  a  visit;  and  the^discourse 
naturally  turned  on  their  feelings  in 
their  new  situation.  (t  The  chief,"  said 
he,  "  who  favours  you  with  his  protec- 
tion and  regard,  is  not  a  savage  rover 
of  the  debert.  His  principal  aim  is 
the  improvement  and  civilization  of 
his  tribe.  He  is  not  only  obeyed  as 
a  sovereign,  but  revered  as  a  father, 
and  beloved  as  a  friend.  Although 
his  dominions  are  narrow,  and  his  sub- 
jects few  in  number,  he  can  boast 
of  a  glory  to  which  several  rulers  of 
large  empires  cannot  lay  claim.  His 
palace  is  not  splendid,  nor  his  diadem 
studded  with  pearls  ;  but  he  is  enthron- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  He 
maintains  no  regiments  of  guards  ;  but 
every  one  is  ready  to  stretch  out  his  arm 
in  his  defence. 

The 
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The  improvements  which  he  has 
made  may  appear  in  your  eyes  of  little 
account.  They  are,  indeed,  far  short 
of  perfection,  being  only  the  first  sketch 
of  a  civilized  state.  The  advances  from 
barbarism  to  civilization  are  slow  at  the 
commencement.  Many  difficulties  are 
to  be  surmounted — many  arts  to  be  in- 
troduced— and  many  institutions  to  be 
formed.  The  Scythians  have  never  been 
desirous  of  adopting  the  arts  and  the 
manners  of  the  southern  nations;  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  at  this  day  in 
the  same  rude  state  as  their  ancestors 
were  a  thousand  years  ago.  They  have 
never  thought  of  building  cities  or  pa- 
laces; nor  even  applied  themselves  to 
agriculture,  except  in  some  particular 
districts  ;  and  none  of  their  tribes  have 
bestowed  more  labour  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  than  is  requisite  for 
the  production  of  a  few  of  the  most 
indispensable  articles.  Many  of  them 
are  contented  to  live  wholly  without 
5  agriculture, 
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agriculture,  supporting  themselves  with 
the  milk  and  the  flesh  of  their  cattle. 
This  mode  of  living  they  regarded  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  their 
independence  :  and  consider  cultivated 
fields,  opulent  cities,  and  magnificent 
edifices,  as  so  many  temptations  held 
out  to  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
powerful  neighbours.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  to  allure  the  hand  of  rapine, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  possessing  no 
fixed  property,  can,  on  the  first  alarm, 
remove  with  their  herds  and  their  flocks 
far  from  the  reach  of  attack,  and  leave 
nothing  to  gratify  the  avarice,  or  reconi- 
pence  the  toils  of  the  invader. 

The  prince  of  this  district,  however, 
has  not  adopted  these  maxims  of  policy. 
He  knows  that  the  division  of  lands, 
and  the  practice  of  agriculture,  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  all  human  power  and 
opulence.  The  earth  is  the  nourishing 
mother  of  all  that  has  life;  but  she  re- 
i  fuses 
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fuses  to  yield  her  productions  to  indo'- 
lence ;  and  those  who  neglect  her  are 
by  her  neglected.  It  is  only  by  culti- 
vation that  The  soil  can  support  a  nume- 
rous people.  Every  country  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  certain  number  of  inha- 
bitants by  agriculture;  and  whenever 
they  are  increased  beyond  that  propor- 
tion, recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  expedient.  In  India,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  have  supplied  those 
means ;  and  history  records  no  instance 
of  its  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  emi- 
grate, or  invade  other  countries  from 
the  want  of  employment  and  subsistence 
at  home.  That  a  country  should  there- 
fore be  peopled  in  proportion  to  the 
fertility  of  the' soil  and  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  a  position,  which  re- 
quires  no  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
understanding  for  its  comprehension, 
nor  any  long  train  of  arguments  far  its 
proof. 

On  my  arrival  in  this  barbarous  re- 
gion, 
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gion,  I  found  the  whole  horde  esta- 
blished in  this  place  in  a  sort  of  en- 
campment, and  the  country  entirely 
uncultivated.  The  chief  appeared  de- 
sirous of  information  concerning  the 
countries  of  the  east;  and  extremely 
inquisitive  concerning  the  means  by 
which  nations  became  populous ;  and 
multitudes  concentrated,  within  a  nar- 
row space,  were  enabled  to  procure 
subsistence.  I  was  somewhat  astonish- 
ed to  find  such  a  thirst  for  information 
in  the  chief  of  a  wanderingjribe  in  the 
central  regions  of  Scythia,  and  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  his  enquiries  :  but  I 
soon  perceived  that  they  had  some  far- 
ther aim  than  the  gratification  of  curio- 
sity. After  he  had  listened  attentively 
to  my  descriptions  of  the  population 
and  opulence  of  the  Oriental  regions, 
he  said,  "  I  am  sensible  that  the  power 
of  a  king  consists  less  in  the  extent  of 
his  territories  than  in  the  number  of  his 
subjects:  and  his  happiness  less  in  the 
i  2  pleasure 
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pleasure  of  enjoyment  than  in  that  of 
communicating  it  to  others.  I  should 
esteem  it  my  greatest  glory  to  introduce 
some  degree  of  civilization,  into  these 
hitherto  neglected  regions,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  their  inhabitants/' 

"  All  animal  life,"  said  I,  "  is  sup- 
ported by  vegetation.  The  first  steps, 
therefore,  towards  rendering  a  coun- 
try populous,  consists  in  augmenting 
the  quantity  of  its  productions.  This 
evidently  demonstrates  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground  is  the  first  and 
noblest  of  the  sciences.  Agriculture 
has  therefore  been  assiduously  studied, 
industriously  practised,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  every  nation  that  has  risen 
to  opulence,  power,  and  celebrity. 
Nomadic  tribes  can  never  emerge  from 
barbarism.  The  lands  must  be  appro- 
priated in  order.to  be  cultivated,  and  cul- 
tivated to  be  rendered  valuable.  Indus- 
try can  only  be  excited  by  the  considera- 
tion of  possessing  a  fixed  property,  and 

encou- 
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encouraged  by  just  and  equitable  laws  ; 
which  secure  to  each  individual  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  and  improvements. 
Leave  off,  therefore,  the  custom  of  liv- 
ing in  tents,  and  wandering  from  place 
to  place  with  your  herds ;  construct 
permanent  habitations,  divide  the  soil 
among  your  people  by  a  regular  distri- 
bution, and  confirm  the  right  of  pos- 
session by  a  judicious  legislation.  In- 
dustry will  then  be  excited,  agriculture 
will  flourish,  plenty  will  succeed,  popu- 
lation will  increase,  cities  will  at  length 
rise  in  the  desert,  and  Scythia  may,  at 
some  future  period,  become  an  united 
and  powerful  empire.* 

"  The  tents  immediately  began  to  dis- 
appear. Habitations  were  constructed 
of  wood,  the  most  plentiful  material  for 
building  which  the  country  afforded. 
The  circumjacent  lands,  which  had 
hitherto  composed  one  vast  common, 

*  Except  Chinese  and  Independent  Tartary 
the  whole  of  ancient  Scylhia  is  now  united  undei 
the  sceptre  of  Russia. 

I  3  without 
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without  any  fixed  boundaries,  were 
distributed  among  the  people  as  indivi- 
dual  property  ;  and  a  competent  share 
was  assigned  to  the  royal  domain.* 
Sach  was  the  commencement  of  the  im- 
provements" which  you  see,  and  which, 
however  tiifling  they  may  appear  when 
compared  with  those  of  more  civilized 
countries,  constitute  a  phcenomenon  in 
Scythia.  Such,  indeed,  according  to 
the  histories  with  which  you  have  fur- 
nished me,  was  the  first  establishment 
of  the  celebrated  Grecian  states;  and 
such  the  first  rude  model  of  imperial 
Rome,  when  founded  on  the  Palatine 
mount.  The  greatest  things  among 
men  originate  from  small  beginnings. 
Imperfect  sketches,  by  successive  im- 
provements, become  finished  pictures 

*  The  Russians  were  a  Sclavonian  tribe.  The 
origin  of  the  Sclavonians  is  involved  in  deep  obscu- 
rity ;  but  they  appear  to  have  left  off  the  nomadic 
life  at  least  as  early  as  this  period.  See  Tooke's 
History  of  Russia,  vol.  I.  although  nothing  on  the 
subject  is  clearly  known. 

Of 
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of  civil  polity,  and  exhibit  all  the  ef- 
fects of.human  industry  in  all  their  com- 
binations. 

"  Thus,  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of 
perseverance,  the  earth  is  converted 
from  a  desert  into  a  garden,  cities  rise^ 
empires  are  formed,  and  national  pros- 
perity springs  from,  individual  comfort 
and  opulence.  Much  is  here  already 
done;  but  much  more  remains  to  he 
performed.  My  life  is  tar  advanced  ; 
the  time  of  thought  and  action  is  ra- 
pidly passing  away.  I  am  already  in- 
sulated in  the  world.  Death  has  de- 
prived me  of  all  my  domestic  connec- 
tions and  comforts  ;  and  1  have  now  no 
one  to  assist  me  in  my  toils,  or  to  share 
in  their  reward.  The  consciousness  of 
contributing  to  the  good  of  mankind,  is 
that  which  alone  can  stimulate  me  to 
exertion  ;  but  the  increasing  debility  of 
age,  shews  me  how  little  I  am  able  to 
promote  that  desirable  end  ;  and  admo- 
nishes me  of  the  approach  of  that  mo- 
i  4  me nt,. 
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ment,  when  all  the  amusing  view  of 
life  shall  vanish  like  a  morning's  dream. 
Do  you,  therefore,  said  he  to  Clau- 
dius, supply  my  place.  Direct  the  be- 
nevolent plans  of  the  prince  ;  and  assist 
his  untutored  genius  with  the  observa- 
tions of  your  experience,  and  the  light 
of  your  philosophical  mind." 

After  this  conversation  with  the  In- 
dian sage,  Juliana  addressed  herself  to 
Claudius:  "  We  are  now,'*  said  she, 
"  about  to  commence  a  new  career. 
Perhaps  we  may  find  in  these  central 
regions  of  the  north  more  substantial 
happiness  than  in  the  intriguing  court 
of  Persia.  Time  may  assimilate  our 
inclinations,  and  mould  our  habits  to 
our  situation ;  and  this  sequestered 
spot  may  be  that  which  destiny  has  as- 
signed for  our  final  repose,  after  all  our 
wanderings." 

The  barbarism  of  Scythian  manners, 
however,  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to 

their 
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their  taste  ;  and  they  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  themselves  to  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  life  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  Roman,  and  even  to  Per- 
sian elegance.  On  their  flight  from 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  to  those  of 
the  Tigris,  the  change,  although  suffi- 
ciently striking,  was  far  from  being 
marked  with  such  strong  lines  of  con- 
trariety. From  Byzantium  to  Ctesi- 
phon,  the  transition  was  only  from  one 
civilized  city  to  another.  In  the  Per- 
sian, as  well  as  the  Roman  empire, 
regular  society  had  long  been  establish- 
ed. In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  many  of  the  arts  of  civi- 
lization had  first  been  invented,  although 
they  had  afterwards  undergone  various 
revolutions.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  was  not  only  new,  but  rude 
and  barbarous,  except  so  far  as  the 
present  chief  had  carried  his  improve- 
ments ;  and  even  these  were  censured 
by  many  of  the  people,  among  whom 
i  £  were 
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were  some  of  considerable  authority 
and  influence,  who  regarded  them  as 
contrary  to  their  ancient  discipline  and 
dangerous  to  their  independence. 


i 
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CHAP.  XIV- 


Transactions  during  their  residence   in  Scythia — Compa- 
rison of  the  respective  Advantages  of  a   savage 
civilized  life. 


THE  friendly  Bramin,  who  had  intro- 
duced Claudius  and  Juliana  into  those 
sequestered  regions,  favoured  them  wiih 
frequent  interviews,  assisted  them  with 
his  counsels,  and  encouraged  them  with 
flattering  expectations  of  success,  in  the 
completion  of  those  plans,  which  he 
had  formed,  and  begun  in  part  to  exe- 
cute. His  friendship  they  always  fou.n4 
active  and  invariable  ;  but  they  soon 
perceived  that  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm 
entered  into  all  his  schemes  :  that  his 
ideas  were  sometimes  romantic,  and  his 
expectations  often  too  sanguine.  -Diffi- 
culties daily  occurred^  of  which  he  had 
not  justly  estimated  the  magnitude ; 
I  6  but 
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but  which  often  impeded,  and  some- 
times totally  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  most  favorite  designs.  Amongst  the 
greatest  of  these  obstacles,  might  be 
reckoned  the  laxity  of  the  government, 
which  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Orientals.  The  power 
of  the  Scythian  chiefs,  except  in  lime 
of  war,  was  extremely  limited.  Every 
thing  was  regulated  in  their  general 
councils,  a  mode  of  government  esta- 
blished from  time  immemorial  among 
the  nations  of  the  north.* 

Among  the  persons,  whose  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  gave  them  constant 
access  to  the  palace  and  presence  of  the 
prince,  was  a  Scythian  philosopher. 
To  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  or  a  modern 
European  ear,  the  term  may  seem  some- 
what uncouth ;  but  every  nation  has 
had  its  philosophers.  In  every  coun- 
try some  individuals  have  distinguished 

*  Tacit  de  Morib.  Germanorum,  cap.  7.  &  11. 
Amm.  Marcetl.  lib.  31.  p.  474. 

themselves 
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themselves  from  the  mass  of  their  com- 
patriots by  profundity  of  thought,  accu- 
racy of  investigation,  and  sagacity  of 
conjecture.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Scythians,  however,  like  their  manners, 
was  rude  and  simple,  being  wholly 
confined  to  a  few  moral  observations 
and  precepts,  and  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  inculcate  courage  and  forti- 
tude, virtues  which,  among  barbarous 
nations,  are  always  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  The  Scythian  philosopher  was 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  abstemious 
mode  of  living  practised  by  their  ances- 
tors; and  condemned  every  attempt  at 
civilization,  as  contrary  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  and  as  tending  to  introduce 
luxury,  effeminacy,  and  slavery. 

With  this  man,  whose  age  and  repu- 
tation had  gained  him  great  respect,  and 
whose  opinions  were  esteemed  as  ora- 
cles, Claudius  and  the  Indian  sage  had 
frequently  to  contend.  The  prince  was 
desirous  of  hearing  the  matter  fully  dis- 
t  cussed, 
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cussed,  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  savage  and  civilized  state  distinctly 
Investigated.  Having,  therefore,  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  all  his  subor- 
dinate chiefs  and  counsellors,  who  ei> 
joyed  the  greatest  reputation  for  politi- 
cal and  moral  sagacity,  he  proposed  the 
question,  and  required  a  thorough  ex- 
planation. Claudius  described  the  man- 
gers of  Rome,  and  the  Bramin  those 
of  India :  they  painted,  in  dazzling 
colours,  the  splendor  and  opulence 
which  reigned  in  those  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  descanted  on  the  elegancies 
and  comforts  of  a  civilized  life.  The 
Scythian,  on  the  contrary,  depicted  the 
foeedmti,  die  happiness,  and  easy  inde- 
pendence of  the  savage  state  ;  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  even 
their  nomadic  hordes,  by  being  united 
under  certain  Leaders,  conforming  to 
certain  rules  of  discipline,  and  forming 
political  .communities,  had  too  far  der 

parted' 
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parted  from  a  state  of  nature-,  and  had 
consequently  renounced  a  great  part  of 
the  advantages  of  that  condition.  u  If" 
said  he,  "  the  innovations  which  you 
propose,  be  adopted  in  their  full  ex; 
tent ;  if  cities  be  built,  and  wealth  ac- 
cumulated, you  will  tempt  the  hand  of 
rapacity,  and  invite  invasion.  Tribes 
and  individuals  will  become  dependent 
on  a  complicated  tissue  of  civil  and 
political  circumstances,  and  be  exposed 
to  a  thousand  artificial  wants,  which 
nature  has  never  created.  These  wants 
occasion  the  greatest  part  of  human 
misery  :  an  exemption  from  them  is  the 
Ixasis  of  human  happiness.  -The  Scy- 
thians have  ever  preferred  the  liberty 
of  roving  in  "these  immense  regions,  of 
which  nature  has  given  them  posses- 
sion, to  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  in  pa- 
laces, constructed  by  art.  This  system 
has  preserved  their  independence;  and 
many  ages  ago  disconcerted  the  plans 

of 
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of  the  great  monarchs  of  Persia."*  The 
Scythians  have  often  been  conquerors, 
but  have  never  been  conquered." 

"  The  life  which  you  call  civilized," 
continued  the  Scythian  sage,  "  is  in- 
cumbered  with  innumerable  difficulties. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enume- 
rate the  laborious  employments,  which 
the  artificial  wants  of  mankind,  much 
more  than  their  real  necessities,  require 
for  their  supply.  I  have  travelled,1' 
said  he,  "  into  India,  and  the  country 

*  Darius  Hystaspes  invaded  Scythia.  That 
monarch  passed  with  an  immense  army  over  the 
Bosphorus  into  Europe,  and  having  crossed  the 
Danube,  penetrated  through  that  part  of  Scy- 
thia which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mol- 
davia. Then  directing  his  march  towards  the 
N.  E.  the  Scythians  continually  retreating  before 
him,  he  advanced  the  whole  length  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  is  supposed  to  have  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  great  bend  of  the*Don,  where 
that  river  approaches  nearest  to  the  Volga,  abeut 
49  deg.  of  lat.  Rennel  Geog.  Herodot.  Darius 
was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  without  having  been 
able  to  bring  the  Scythians  to  action. 

of 
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of  the  Sinae,  I  have  observed  the  struc- 
ture of  society  in  those  celebrated  re- 
gions. I  have  seen  the  painful  exer- 
tions of  those  who  labour  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  rich.  I  have  pitied  their 
toils,  and  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
demning that  polished  state  of  society, 
which  condemns  a  vast  majority  of  its 
members  to  labour  for  the  gratification 
of  a  small  number  of  individuals;  to 
furnish  them  with  luxuries  ;  to  provide 
dainties  for  their  tables,  elegant  furni- 
ture for  their  apartments,  and  orna- 
ments for  their  persons  ;  to  erect  palaces, 
and  lay  out  beautiful  gardens  for  a  few 
favorites  of  fortune,  at  the  ex  pence  of 
the  sweat  and  the  toil  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  community.  Can  the  pleasures 
of  those  who  possess,  counterbalance  • 
the  pains  of  those  who  procure  these 
articles  of  luxury  ;  who  confine  them- 
selves to  the  manufactories;  who  cul- 
tivate the  ground  with  sedulous  indus- 
try ;  and  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the 

earth, 
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earth,  to  pro.cure  the  gold  and.  silver 
s,o  much  idolized  by  the  nations  of  the 
qast  and  the  south  ;  and  those  gems, 
on  which  an  extravagant  estimate  fixes 
so  exorbitant  a  value.  Till  this  ba- 
lance can  be  fairly  stated,  I  cannot  re- 
recede  from  my  opinion,  that  the  con- 
dition of  life  u*hich  approaches  the 
nearest  to  nature,  is  the  most  condu- 
cive to  general  happiness." 

".  The  observations  which  you  have 
made,"  said  Claudius,  "  are  superfi- 
cial, and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  erroneous.  You  consider  the  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  community  as  in 
a  state  of  slavery  to  the  luxurious  and 
opulent.  In  some  countries,  indeed, 
this  is  the  case ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  sys- 
tem that  I  have  undertaken  to  defend. 
My  arguments  must  be  regarded  as 
applicable  only  to  a  nation  of  free  men, 
where  every  one  possesses  the  liberty  of 
employing  his  time  and  his  talents  in 
the  manner  that  appears  the  most  con- 
ducive 
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ducive  to  bis  own  advantage.  In  a 
community  so  constructed,  the  poor  do 
not  labour  for  the  rich,  but  every  one 
labours  for  his  own  emolument;  and 
lie,  who  for  a  stipulated  reward,  digs 
the  diamond  from  the  mine,  is  stimu- 
lated solely  by  the  expectation  of  his 
wages,  without  caring  who  wears  the 
gem.  It  is  thus  that  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  the  rich  contribute  to  the 
support  and  emolument  of  the  poor, 
and  each  one  experiencing  the  benefits 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  cheer- 
fully submits  to  its  restraints  and  its 
toils,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  some 
share  of  its  advantages.  In  civilized 
society,  every  opulent  and^elevated  in- 
dividual, in  his  sphere  of  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  or  what  you  call  luxury, 
stands  as  a  centre,  from  which  a  thou- 
sand rays  of  benefit  diverge  in  every 
direction  into  a  widely  extended  circle 
of  industry,  exciting  and  rewarding  the 

efforts 
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efforts  of  thousands,  and  contributing 
to  their  comfort  and  happiness." 

"  But  what  need,"  said  the  Scy- 
thian, "  of  all  these  factitious  comforts, 
the  procuring  of  which  renders  life  a 
continued  scene  of  painful  exertion, 
and  induces  the  members  of  civilized 
society  to  labour  at  various  employ- 
ments, which  ideal  wants  alone  render 
necessary,  and  in  which,  according  to 
your  hypothesis,  such  numbers  of  man- 
kind voluntarily  engage,  in  order  to 
procure  some  share  in  those  things,  on 
which  habit  alone  stamps  a  value.  The 
earth  produces  either  spontaneously, 
or  with  very  little  culture,  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  man. 
Its  widely  extended  surface  affords  an 
immense  supply  of  pasturage  for  flocks 
and  herds  ;  their  milk  and  their  flesh 
suffice  for  our  food  ;  and  their  skins 
would  furnish  us  with  clothing.  These 
things  are  all  that  nature  requires; 

would 
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would  it  not  then  be  better  if  men 
would  habituate  themselves  solely  to 
act  from  her  impulse  ?  The  more  closely 
we  follow  her  rules,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  happiness." 

"  If  man,"  replied  Claudius,  "were 
a  Being  calculated  by  nature  for  a  state 
of  insulated  barbarism,  like  the  brutes 
of  the  field,  such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
might  carry  with  it  some  weight.  But 
.nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  man 
is  formed  for  society.  The  propensi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  talents  that  nature 
has  given  him,  demonstrate  that  such  is 
his  destination  :  that  in  proportion  as 
civilization  takes  place,  he  is  happy; 
and  that  without  some  degree  of  cul- 
ture, he  would  be  superlatively  miser- 
able." 

"  If"  said  the  Scythian,  «  it  could 
be  fully  proved  that  nature,  not  habit, 
had  implanted  in  man  these  social  pro- 
pensities, your  arguments  would  be 
convincing ;  but  this  is  a  point  which 

lam 
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I  am  inclined  to  question,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  you  can  elucidate  it  by 
demonstration/' 

"  If*'  said  Claudius,  "  a  person, 
who  has  once  enjoyed  the  comforts  of 
civilized  society,  should  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  his  species,  how 
greatly  would  he  deplore  his  misfor- 
tune :  with  what  earnestness  would  he 
desire  to  be  re-admitted  to  its  bosom  ; 
how  readily  would  he  submit  to  its 
restraints  and  its  toils,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  its  privileges  !  In  all  ages, 
and  in  all  countries,  expulsion  from 
the  community  has  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  punishments/' 

"  You  seem,"  said  the  Scythian  phi- 
losopher,'' to  speak  of  a  state  of  ab- 
solute sequestration,  of  ininterrupted 
solitude,  a  case  which  rarely  happens, 
and  of  which,  except  in  some  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  no  instance  is 
found.  It  is  natural  that  the  different 
families  of  men  should,  on  multiplying, 

adhere 
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adhere  together,  so  long  as  their  num- 
bers are  not  incommodious,  by  render- 
ing difficult  the  means  of  subsistence. 
After  this,  reason  will  prompt  them  to 
'separate  huo  smaller  divisions.  Dis- 
tinct tribes  will  then  spread  into  differ- 
ent regions  ;  and  confining  their  desires 
to  the  supply  of  their  natural  wants, 
will  have  little  need  of  legal  restraints 
or  laborious  exertions.  Is  not  this  the 
stale  most  conformable  to  nature  ?  Is 
it  hot  a  state  of  greater  happiness,  than 
all  the  laboured  systems  of  legislation 
can  procure,  or  all  the  refinements  of 
civilized  society  display  ?" 

"  That  this  mode  of  life,"  said  Clau- 
dius/'is  the  most  conducive  to  happi- 
ness, cannot  be  admitted  in  rational 
theory,  nor  will  it  ever  be  found  so  in 
practice.  Let  us  more  explicitly  state 
the  parallel,  and  directly  apply  the  re- 
marks that  I  have  just  made  to  the  state 
of  society,  which  you  regard  as  the  es- 
sence of  unmixed  felicity.  Letamem- 
9  ber 
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ber  of  any  civilized  society,  in  which 
the  security  of  laws  and  the  comforts  of 
polished  life  are  enjoyed,  be  obliged  to 
reside  among  those  savage  tribes,  of 
which  your  imagination  pourtrays  a 
fascinating,  but  illusory  picture.  Could 
he  find  happiness  in  a  situation  desti- 
tute of  the  protection  of  laws,  and  the 
light  of  learning;  where  passion,  is  the 
sole  rule  and  directress  of  action,  and 
where  the  conveniencies  and  pleasures 
of  civilized  society  are  unknown. — 
Would  he  not  rather  wish  for  those 
happy  restrictions,  which  render  both 
person  and  property  secure,  for  those 
labours,  which  produce  his  private 
enjoyments  ?  Would  he  not  desire  to 
be  one  of  the  lowest  members  of  a  civi- 
lized community,  and  willingly  submit 
to  its  inconveniencies  for  the  said!  of 
enjoying  a  moderate  proportion  of  its 
advantages." 

"  The  case  here  proposed,"  said  the 

Scythian,    "  does  not  determine   the 

* 

point, 
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point,  as  it  seems  rather  to  demonstrate 
the  influence  of  habit,  than  to  indicate 
the  impalse  of  nature,  or  the  positive 
good  and  evil  of  any  state  of  society. 
Custom  reconciles  men  almost  to  any 
condition." 

The  prince  here  interposing,  said, 
I  have  heard  it  frequently  asserted, 
that  happiness  consists  wholly  in  idea  ; 
and  that  every  one,  whatever  he  his 
condition,  is  happy  in  reality,  if  he  be 
so  in  his  own  opinion.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  puts  an  end  to  all  argument  on 
the  subject,  and  reduces  the  philoso- 
Dher  and  the  savage  to  the  same  level ; 
for  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former, 
may  possess  all  the  felicity  of  which  he 
bas  any  knowledge,  and,  consequently, 
of  which  his  imagination  can  form  any 
idea.1' 

"  If  that  be  a  right  position,"  said 
the  Bramin,   "  all  attempts  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  mankind  must  be 
vain  and  chimerical.     It  must,  how- 
K  ever, 
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ever,  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  infinitely 
dangerous,  since  it  tends  to  repress 
every  energy  of  the  mind,  to  check  the 
spirit  of  enterprize,  and  to  reduce  the 
greatest  actions  and  attainments  to  the 
level  of  childish  pastimes,  and  the 
sports  of  a  deluded  fancy.  But  I 
think/'  said  he,  turning  to  Claudius, 
"you  are  better  able  than  myself  to  elu- 
cidate this  important  question,  which 
merits  ah  accurate  discussion  and  seri- 
ous refutation." 

"  If"  said  Claudius,  "  a  person,  in- 
volved in  the  ignorance  of  barbarism, 
can  be  as  happy  as  any  one  whose  mind 
is  more  expanded,  and  his  sphere  of 
knowledge  more  enlarged,  it  may,  by 
a  parallel  mode  of  reasoning,  be  sug- 
gested, that  a  man,  who  is  born  blind, 
may  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  one 
that  can  see.  Let  us,  however,  figure 
to  ourselves  the  case  of  a  person  in  that 
predicament,  and  afterwards  restored 
to  sight  by  some  fortunate  chance,  or 

chirur- 
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chirurgical  operation.  In  his  first  con- 
dition, he  might  have  enjoyed  every 
pleasure  which  does  not  arise  from  vi- 
sion. All  his  other  senses  might  have 
received  complete  gratification.  In 
such  a  case,  he  must  consequently  have 
been  in  full  possession  of  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  he  could  conceive  any 
idea;  but  it  must  not  from  thence 
be  inferred  that  he  had  enjoyed  all  the 
pleasure  which  the  faculty  of  sight,  in 
conjunction  with  his  other  advantages, 
might  have  procured.  His  own  expe- 
rience on  the  recovery  of  sight  would 
convince  him  that  his  condition  was 
extremely  ameliorated,  and  his  happi- 
ness increased  beyond  the  powers  of 
expression.  In  opening  his  eyes  on  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  creation, 
he  would  find  a  crowd  of  beauties  rush 
upon  his  ravished  optics ;  his  mind 
would  be  deluged  with  pleasures,  of 
which  he  had  never  before  had  any 
conception ;  and  which  would  not  be 
K  2  less 
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less  real  on  account  of  their  novelty. 
No  sophistry  of  reasoning  could  induce 
him  to  believe  that  his  happiness  was 
not  augmented  by  so  extraordinary  a 
change  in  his  condition.  His  feelings 
would  sufficiently  convince  him  of  the 
fallacy  of  a  theory  so  contrary  to  his 
experience.  In  the  same  manner  the 
savage,  unacquainted  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  civilized  life, 
may  be  in  possession  of  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  his  mind  can  form  any 
conception  ;  but  when  his  ideas  are 
enlarged,  his  views  more  extended, 
and  his  comforts  greatly  multiplied, 
he  finds  his  felicity  proportionably  in- 
creased. Novelty,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing, gives  an  additional  relish  to  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  Your  reasoning  on  this  particular 
point,"  said  the  Scythian  sage,  "  is  lia- 
ble to  some  objections.  The  power  of 
habit  may,  in  a  multiplicity  of  cases,  be 
opposed  to  that  of  novelty.  Man  is 

fre- 
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frequently  so  much  influenced  by  it, 
that  modes  of  life  apparently  the  most 
disagreeable,  often  become  not  only 
tolerable,  but  pleasant.  From  the  re- 
mote regions  of  Scythia,  situated  to 
the  north  of  Bactria,  persons  are  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Ctesiphon, 
who,  although  they  lived  in  all  the 
splendor  and  luxury  of  the  capital  of 
Persia,  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  their  new  situation.  Amidst  all  the 
e'egance  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  the  officious  indulgence 
with  which  they  were  treated,  they 
sighed  for  their  former  condition,  and 
preferred  the  liberty  of  roving  in  the 
immense  deserts  of  Scythia,  to  all  the 
luxuries  of  Ctesiphon,  an  evident  proof 
of  the  force  of  habit  counteracting  that 
of  novelty,  and  overpowering  every  con- 
sideration of  convenience."* 

"In 

*  This   is  well   known   to   have  been  the  case 

with  several  Laplanders  and  natives  of  Greenland, 

K  3  brought 
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"  In  this  position/'  replied  Clau- 
dius, "  the  case  is  only  half  stated. 
Those  barbarians  of  the  north,  who, 
amidst  all  the  splendor  of  the  Persian 
metropolis,  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition,  were  in  a  state  of 
restraint  which  embittered  their  enjoy- 
ments. They  saw  themselves  separated 
from  their  country  and  their  former 
connections  j  and  however  splendid 
their  situation — however  replete  with 
every  thing  pleasant  or  desireable,  the 
suddenness  of  the  change  would  natu- 
rally be  too  violent  a  shock  to  their 
minds,  and  more  than  counterbalance, 
in  their  estimation,  all  the  enjoyments, 
which  Ctesiphon  or  its  court  could  af- 

brought  to  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  Exam- 
ples of  the  same  kind  have  also  been  frequent 
among  the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Several,  however,  have  been  civilized;  and  the 
contrary  instances  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
for  the  foundation  of  any  theory.  It  is  also  impos- 
sible to  know  what  motives  might  operate  on  parti- 
cular minds  in  a  sudden  change  of  situation. 

ford. 
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ford.  The  untutored  minds  of  barba- 
rians, although  furnished  with  a  very 
small  stock  of  ideas,  have  generally 
strong  affections.  They  were  suffici- 
ently penetrating  to  observe  that  their 
condition  was  no  more  than  a  splendid 
slavery,  leaving  no  room  for  volun- 
tary agency,  or  freedom  of  enjoyment, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  th&se  Scythians 
found,  in  that  civilized  capital,  a  num- 
ber of  conveniencies  and  luxuries,  which 
they  would  have  enjoyed  with  singular 
satisfaction  in  their  own  country,  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  and  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  their  friends  ;  but  for  which 
they  could  have  little  relish,  when  in 
conjunction  with  what  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  compulsive  restraint.  Ideas 
of  liberty  are  natural  to  the  human 
mind ;  and  every  attempt  to  render  a 
man  happy  against  his  will,  must  be  an 
absurdity.  His  mind  must  first  be  in- 
fluenced ;  his  will  must  not  be  forced, 
but  directed;  improvements  in  his  cir- 
K  4  cumstances, 
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cumstances,  and  changes  in  his  condi- 
tion, must  be  gradually  introduced.  By 
such  means,  new  habits  will  be  insen- 
sibly formed  without  the  use  of  com- 
pulsion. Such  is  the  gradual  progress 
of  men  in  regard  to  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  as  well  as  civil 
polity.  A  desert  was  never  in  one  sea- 
son rendered  a  well  cultivated  district; 
nor  a  savage  nation  converted  at  once 
into  a  polished  people.  Habits  are 
formed  in  unison  with  circumstances  ; 
and. all  the  wheels  of  society  move  with 
corresponding  harmony. 

"  The  conduct  of  barbarous  nations," 
continued  Claudius,  "  exhibits  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  insensible  of  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  produced  by  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Ignorant  of  the 
means  of  procuring  them  by  industry 
and  commerce,  they  attempt  to  obtain 
them  by  rapine  and  conquest.  Of  this, 
most  parts  of  the  world  can  furnish 
examples.  The  Scythians,  in  times  of 

remote 
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remote  antiquity,  overran  and  plunder- 
ed some  of  the  finest  countries  of  Asia. 
And  of  late  years  the  different  barba- 
rous nations  of  the  north  have  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  richest  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.  Since 
their  first  acquaintance  with  the  wealth 
of  those  opulent  countries,  they  have 
incessantly  repeated  their  incursions, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  those  lux- 
uries which  their  own  wide  wilder- 
nesses do  not  afford  ;  and  it  has  often 
required  the  greatest  exertions  of  the 
Roman  armies  to  repel  their  aggres- 
sions, and  prevent  their  depredations.* 
You,  who  are  shut  up  in  this  distant 
region,  remote  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  dominions  of  Rome  ;  hear 
nothing  of  the  transactions  that  take 
place  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Euxine.  I  must  therefore  inform 
you,  that  so  far  are  the  barbarians  on 
the  Roman  frontier  from  esteeming 
*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  Vol.  i  and  2. 

K  5  their 
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their  own  a  state  of  felicity,  that  they 
have  sacrificed  millions  of  lives,  in  or- 
der to  procure  by  plunder  a  share  of 
those  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
civilized  nations  enjoy  by  the  efforts 
of  industry.  To  promote  civilization, 
commerce  and  industry  has  therefore  a 
decided  tendency  to  the  happiness  not 
of  a  particular  part  only,  but  of  the 
whole  collective  mass  of  mankind.  A 
regular  government  and  equitable  laws, 
by  protecting  property,  encourages  in- 
dustry, which  multiplying  the  means  of 
subsistence,  increases  both  the  num- 
bers and  the  comforts  of  mankind,  and 
consequently  augments  the  sum  total 
of  human  felicity." 

The  prince,  and  the  majority  of  the 
chiefs,  clearly  comprehended  the  force 
of  this  reasoning,  and  resolved  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  civilize  the  people. 
The  immense  regions  of  the  north  pre- 
sented vast  tracts  of  land,  but  contain- 
ed few  inhabitants.  This  was  a  defect 

which 
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which  nature,  not  art,  was  to  remedy ; 
but  still  human  policy  might  contribute 
something  towards  accelerating  its  re- 
moval. By  the  advice  of  Claudius  and 
the  Indian  sage,  whose  counsels  were 
always  in  concert,  and  therefore  more 
effective  ;  every  kind  of  encouragement 
was  held  out  to  the  wandering  hordes 
to  coalesce  and  constitute  a  regular 
political  establishment.  The  novelty  of 
the  plan,  the  prospect  which  it  afford- 
ed ;  and  daily  experience  of  the  com- 
forts resulting  from  this  new  mode  of 
life,  brought  together  different  tribes, 
who,  settling  in  the  district,  increased 
its  population  by  their  numbers,  and 
promoted  its  culture  by  their  industry. 


*  6  CHAP. 
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-  CHAP.  XV. 


Death  of  (he  only  Son  of  the  Scythian  Chief— Lamenta- 
tions of  his  Father — A  Disquisition  on  the  probability  of 
past  events  being  remembered,  and  of  friends  meeting 
again  in  another  state  of  existence. 


.....       _ 

HUMAN  affairs  are  chequered  with 
perpetual  vicissitudes  ;  and  no  pros- 
pect of  felicity  bears  the  character  of 
permanency.  Jn  the  bloom  of  youth, 
in  the  vigour  of  health  and  strength, 
the  young  prince  of  this  district,  the 
only  son  and  sole  hope  of  his  aged  pa- 
rent, was,  by  an  accident  equally  un- 
expected and  fatal,  summoned  to  pay 
the  debt  of  nature.  While  hunting  in 
the  forests,  vyith  which  the  country 
every  where  abounds,  his  horse  hap- 
pening to  stumble,  threw  the  young 
chief  with  his  head  against  a  tree,  and 
the  violence  of  the  shock  instantane- 
ously 
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ously  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 
The  feelings  of  his  afflicted  parent  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described : 
He  yielded  to  the  excess  of  his  grief-; 
and  for  some  time  refused  all  consola- 
tion. 

His  two  faithful  counsellors,  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Indian  sage,  were  scarcely 
less  affected  than  himself  by  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  young  chief,  which 
deprived  them  of  so  amiable  a  friend, 
and  so  steady  a  support ;  and  the  whole 
nation  was  penetrated  with  the  most 
lively  regret  at  an  accident,  which  had 
rendered  abortive  the  most  sanguine 
hopes.  In  this  situation,  neither  Clau- 
dius nor  the  Bramin  were  capable  of 
affording  much  solace  to  the  disconso- 
late parent.  Had  even  their  own  feel- 
ings been  less  forcibly  affected,  they 
knew  too  well  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  grief,  to  imagine  that  its  first 
impression  could  be  immediately  re- 
moved by  arguments;  and  had  too 

much 
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much  humanity  to  insult  extreme  afflic- 
tion with  dogmatical  reasoning.  Be- 
moaning their  own  and  the  public  loss, 
they  absented  themselves  from  the  court 
of  the  aged  chief,  until  after  some  days 
they  received  an  invitation.  The  excess 
of  his  grief  now  beginning  to  subside, 
calm  reason  at  length  burst  through  the 
gloom  with  which  it  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  force  of  irresistible 
sensations. 

<£  You  see,"  said  he,  "  an  unfortu- 
nate parent  under  the  pressure  of  an 
affliction  scarcely  conceivable,  and  ab- 
solutely inexpressible.  I  know  too  well 
the  state  of  your  minds,  to  expect  that 
your  own  afflictions  can  leave  you  either 
power  or  leisure  to  console  my  sorrows, 
and  alleviate  my  distress.  I  have  lost 
a  son,  who  merited  ail  my  affection ; 
you  have  lost  a  companion — a  friend, 
who  was  worthy  of  all  your  love  and 
esteem.  The  feelings  of  a  parent  must 
be  considered  as  the  most  pungent 

Nature 
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Nature  dictates  this  conclusion  ;  but 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  us 
has  the  greatest  cause  to  lament.  I, 
and  your  friend,"  said  he  to  Claudius, 
"  must  soon  follow  my  son  to  the  tornb  : 
you  may  long  survive.  Translated  into 
another,  and  J  hope  a  better  life,  I 
shall  then  no  longer  have  to  regret  my 
misfortune  :  you  may  long  deplore  your 
loss.  I  shall  not  then  feel  the  want  of 
a  son  ;  but  you  may  long  want  such  a 
friend.  And  when  I  no  longer  feel  the 
pangs  of  separation,  you  may  experi- 
ence the  want  of  protection.  I  must 
confess,  that  a  strong  presentiment 
fastens  on  my  mind,  which  suggests 
that  you  will  meet  with  difficulties 
which  you  would  never  have  experi- 
enced, had  not  this  fatal  accident 
blasted  all  our  prospects  of  future  feli- 
city. But  why  do  I  expatiate  on  your 
misfortune,  and  attempt  to  investigate 
its  consequences,  when  my  own  ought 

rather 
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rather  to  engross  all  my  attention. 
But  the  dispersion  of  grief  into  vari- 
ous channels  breaks  the  strength  of  the 
stream ;  and  the  vagrancy  of  thought 
lessens  the  pressure  of  particular  ob- 
jects on  the  mind," 

Claudius  perceived  that  reason  was 
resuming  its  legitimate  dominion,  and 
that  arguments,  drawn  from  religion 
and  philosophy,  might  now  produce 
some  effect.  He  ventured,  therefore, 
to  appeal  from  passion  to  reason,  and 
to  display,  in  striking  colours,  the 
short-lived  nature  of  temporal  happi- 
ness and  temporal  evils,  as  also  the 
brilliant  prospects  which  lie  beyond 
the  grave,  and  support  the  drooping 
head  of  despondency,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  unalloyed  felicity.  : 

"  These  considerations,"  said  the 
aged  chieftain,  "  have  already  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  mind.  In  the 
extremity  of  affliction,  occasioned  by 
those  disastrous  events,  that  are  totally 

sub- 
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subversive   of   human   happiness,    the 
first  impressions  of  grief  are  too  violent 
to  be  removed  by  the  reasonings  of  phi- 
losophy.    Reason  is  overwhelmed  by 
a  deluge  of  sorrow ;  and  every  attempt 
to  administer  consolation  by  argument, 
appears  like   an  insult  to  misery.     It 
is  only  when  the    first  transports   are 
passed,   that  the  mind  begins  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  reflection.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  human  life  are,  in  their  na- 
ture and   consequences,    infinitely  va- 
ried, and  each  admits  of  its  proper  re- 
medy,  or  at  least  its  appropriate  con- 
solation.    Such  as  are  not  irreparable, 
point  out  their  own  remedy.     Loss  of 
wealth  requires  an  increase  of  indus- 
try ;  diminution  of  power  demands  more 
vigorous  exertion  ;  and  disappointment 
in  any  pursuit,  shews  that  a  change  of 
measures   is  necessary.     Many  of  the 
disasters  of  life,  however,  are  naturally 
irremediable,  and  can  admit  of  no  con- 
solation but  that  which  religion  affords. 

To 
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To  the  calamity  by  which  I  am  over- 
whelmed, the  world,  with  all  its  wealth, 
its  grandeur,  and  power,  can  afford 
no  alleviation.  The  greatest  objects  of 
human  pursuit  I  could  not  long  enjoy 
if  they  were  in  my  possession ;  and  I 
have  now  no  representative  to  occupy 
the  post  which  I  must  soon  leave.  That 
holy  religion,  in  which  you  have  in- 
structed me,  is  the  only  balm  that  can 
heal  a  wound  incurable  by  all  terres- 
trial remedies  n 

"  This,"  replied  Claudius,  "  is  the 
great  advantage  which  religion  pos- 
sesses over  every  system  of  philosophy. 
In  those  irremediable  calamities,  to 
which  all  mankind  are  liable,  and  from 
which  no  elevation  of  greatness  nor 
extent  of  power  can  procure  an  exemp- 
tion, philosophy  does  little  more  than 
tell  us,  that  what  we  have  lost  cannot 
be  restored  ;  but  religion  opens  the 
most  brilliant  prospects  into  futurity. 
If  we  look  around  on  the  great  mass 

of 
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of  mankind,  and  consider  the  immense 
number  of  those  who  are  suffering  un- 
der bodily  or  mental  afflictions,  we  shall 
see  the  necessity  of  religion,  which  alone 
can  administer  consolation  under  every 
calamity.  Rational  philosophy,  indeed, 
io  sufficient  to  teach  us  patience  under 
evils  that  must  be  endured,  and  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  that  Being  by 
whom  the  universe  is  governed.  It 
instructs  us  to  attach  to  his  essence  the 
ideas  of  infinite  wisdom  and  boundless 
goodness,  as  well  as  of  uncontrolable 
power ;  and  the  conjunction  of  these 
attributes  of  Divine  perfection,  induces 
us  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  exist 
without  being  ultimately  productive  of 
universal  good.  Religion  goes  farther, 
and  explicitly  promises  not  only  a  spee- 
dy, but  a  happy  termination  of  all 
earthly  evils.  Under  the  pressure  of 
unavoidable  and  irremediable  misfor- 
tune, the  mind  can  transport  itself  to 
those  heights  which  religion  discovers, 

and 
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and  contemplate  the  prospects  which 
they  display,  prospects  in  comparison 
of  which,  all  the  pleasures  and  pains, 
the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  this  tran- 
sitory life,  appear,  like  the  floating 
mists  of  the  morning,  vanishing  in  the 
air,  and  leaving  no  traces  of  their  ex- 
istence. From  these  lofty  summits,  the 
vale  of  human  life  appears  contracted 
within  narrow  boundaries;  hut  beyond 
these  is  discovered  a  world  abounding 
with  objects  of  the  most  attractive  bril- 
liancy and  unalterable  permanency. 
While  the  mental  eye  surveys  the  en- 
rapturing scene,  a  rational  hope  is  sug- 
gested, that  amidst  the  triumphant 
crowds  of  happy  spirits,  we  shall  meet 
with  those  companions  and  friends 
whom  we  have  once  held  so  dear,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  society  in 
those  regions  of  felicity,  where  every 
evil  will  be  eternally  excluded,  and  the 
calamities  of  this  transient  life  be  re- 
membered 
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membered  only  to  heighten  enjoyment 
by  contrast." 

Here  the  mournful  parent  suddenly 
interrupted  the  Christian  philosopher. 
"  Imagination,"  said  he,  "  wandering 
at  random  in  the  immense  fields  of 
conjecture,  and  amusing  itself  with 
confused  prospects  of  distant  possibi- 
lities, has  sometimes  suggested,  that  in 
those  blissful  regions,  I  might  perhaps 
meet  with  my  son  ;  and  that  families 
being  re-united,  and  friendship  resumed, 
they,  whom  consanguinity  or  endear- 
ing connections,  had  bound  in  the  ties 
of  mutual  regard,  might  there  remem- 
ber their  former  attachments,  and  per- 
fect that  union,  of  which  death  had 
caused  the  temporary  dissolution.  Does 
your  religion  authorise  any  such  expec- 
tation ?  Does  Christianity  allow  me  to 
hope,  that  in  a  future  state  of  happy 
existence,  I  shall  rejoin  a  son,  who  in 
this  world  was  all  my  comfort  ?" 

If  Christianity/'    said    Claudius, 
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"  do  not  expressly  authorize,  it  does 
not  in    any  respect  discountenance  a 
hope  of  this  nature.     On  the  contrary, 
some  passages  of  our  sacred  writings 
seem  to  represent  the  case  as  extremely 
probable.     Divine  revelation  content- 
ing itself  with  announcing,  in  general 
terms,  the  reward   of  virtue,  and  the 
punishment  of  vice,  has  thought  fit  to 
leave  us  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature 
and  particular  circumstances  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  existence.     But  as  it  has 
condescended  to  inform  us,  that  it  is  a 
state  wholly  above  our  powers  of  com- 
prehension, this  seems  to  be  the  cause 
why  no   explicit  description  is  given. 
Reasoning,   however,  from  all  the  ana- 
logies of  things,  it  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that   relatives  and  friends    will 
there    meet    again ;    that    in    another 
world,  we  shall  enjoy  the  company  and 
converse  of  those,  whom  in  this  life  we 
loved  and  esteemed  -y  and  that  virtuous 
connections,  ins:ead  of  being  dissolved, 
5  will 
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will  be  renewed,  cemented,  and  ren- 
dered perpetual.  Consciousness  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  identity  of  a  thinking 
being ;  and  if  man  be  destined  to  exist 
in  a  future  state,  that  existence  implies 
a  recollection  of  past  transactions,  and 
of  the  persons  and  things  with  which 
he  has  been  connected.  As  we  are 
positively  informed  that  the  happiness 
of  the  just  shall  want  nothing  towards 
its  completion,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  virtuous  attachments  of 
conjugal  love — of  parental  and  filial 
affection — of  sincere  friendship,  and 
all  the  other  social  sentiments,  will  not 
only  be  renewed,  but  carried  to  per- 
fection in  those  regions,  where  inor- 
dinate passions  and  jarring  interests  no 
longer  existing,  those  partialities  will 
not,  as  here  below,  produce  any  dis- 
cordant effects;  but  the  force  of  parti- 
cular regard,  will  be  compatible  with 
that  universal  love  which  constitutes  the 

happiness 
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happiness,  and  harmony  of  the  celestial 
world." 

"  The  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stances, which  both  reason  and  religion 
shew  to  be  probable,  and  sentiment 
renders  desirable,  affords,  said  the 
Scythian  chief,  a  source  of  comfortable 
reflection.  Your  arguments  have  al- 
ready poured  balm  into  my  wounds, 
and  consolation  into  my  heart.  I  will 
now  back  with  magnanimous  indiffer- 
ence, and  forward  with  hope,  and  tran- 
quillize my  mind  in  pious  resignation." 

This  interview  was  followed  by 
others,  in  which  similar  arguments 
were  adduced  and  discussed.  By  fre- 
quent reflection  on  the  transient  nature 
of  all  terrestrial  good  and  evil,  the 
aged  chief  gradually  recovered  his  for- 
mer equanimy.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  melancholy  gloom  for  a  few  moments 
obscured  his  mind.  Philosophy  is  not 
able,  nor  was  religion  intended  to  ex- 
empt 
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empt  us  from  the  frailties  of  humanity. 
Their  use  is  to  rectify,  not  to  extinguish 
the  affections;  to  improve,  but  not  to 
change  human  nature.  Perfection  is  a 
prerogative  incompatible  with  a  state 
that  is  only  probationary. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

A  Detail  of  the  Circumstances   which  obliged  Claudiu* 
and  Juliana  to  commence  a  new  peregrination. 

THE  Bramin  was  now  bending  under 
the  weight  of  years,  and  hastening  to 
the  tomb  :"  Claudius  had  therefore  the 
principal  share  in  directing  the  coun- 
cils of  the  chief,  and  in  superintending 
the  general,  but  tardy  progress  of  civi- 
lization. His  time  and  his  talents  were 
employed  for  that  laudable  purpose ; 
but  his  proceedings  were  interrupted, 
and  his  plans  at  last  disconcerted,  by  a 
series  of  events,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  foresee. 

The  grandfather  of  this  Scythian 
prince  had  usurped  the  government, 
and  expelled  the  family,  whidfi,  from 
time  immemorial,  had  ruled  the  horde. 
The  descendants  of  the  ancient  dynasty 
4  were 
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were  dispersed  among  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  reclaiming  and  recovering  their 
rights.  This  family,  however,  was,  by 
reason  of  its  former  misconduct,  held 
in  execration  by  the  people,  and  could 
conceive  little  hope  of  being  restored 
by  voluntary  suffrage.  Being  apprized, 
however,  of  the  premature  death  of  the 
young  prince,  and  thinking  to  derive 
great  advantages  from  the  age  and  in- 
firmities of  the  reigning  chief,  Antemir, 
the  lineal  representative  of  the  ancient 
dynasty,  assiduously  employed  himself 
in  collecting  an  armed  force  among  the 
neighbouring  hordes.  In  this  he  found 
no  great  difficulty,  as  he  promised  to 
divide  among  his  supporters  the  already 
improved  and  cultivated  lands.  By  this 
allurement,  a  numerous  band  of  adven- 
turers was  speedily  collected  from  the 
most  barbarous  of  the  vagrant  tribes, 
who,  according  to  their  accustomed 
mode  of  warfare,  were  ready  to  carry 
L  2  rapine 
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rapine  and  desolation  wherever  their 
arms  should  prevail.  This  barbarian 
force  being  put  in  motion,  Antemir  im- 
mediately invaded  the  cultivated  dis- 
trict, in  which  he  acted  as  if  his  object 
had  been  to  devastate,  rather  than  con- 
quer the  country  ;.  and  to  exterminate 
rather  than  reign  over  the  people. 

Claudius  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
country  before  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  revolutions  which  had  formerly 
taken  place,  or  knew  that  the  reigning 
dynasty  had  acquired  its  power  by 
usurpation.  Gratitude,  however,  for 
favours  received,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  the  chieftain  and  his  son,  had  bound 
him  to  their  interests;  and  he  did  not 
think  himself  obliged  to  examine  the 
hereditary  claims  of  the  barbarous  ru- 
lers of  those  Scythian  tribes,  whose 
violent  revolutions-and  frequent  migra- 
tions, constitute  the  whole  of  raeir  his- 
tory ;  nor  did  he  imagine  himself  au- 
thorized to  call  in  question  those  rights 

which 
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which  he  found  already  established. 
When,  therefore,  this  desolating  force 
was  ready  to  burst  upon  the  country, 
he  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  ward  off  the  blow. 

Pie  had  always  been  aware  that  the 
civilization  of  this  Scythian  horde  could 
not  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, or  the  community  itself  acquire 
stability,  without  a  military  establish- 
ment adequate  to  its  defence.  His 
knowledge  of  history  had  convinced 
hira,  that  peace  could  not  be  long  en- 
joyed without  the  means  of  repelling 
aggression ;  and  that  acquisition  could 
answer  no  purpose,  without  taking  just 
measures  for  preservation.  He  under- 
stood the  full  force  of  that  argument, 
which  the  Scythians  so  often  advanced, 
that  a  cultivated  country,  and  perma- 
nent habitations,  would  invite  the  hand 
of  rapacity;  and  he  therefore  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  reform, 
to  establish  an  armed  force  on  so  respec- 
L  3  table 
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table  a  footing,  as  to  be  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  barbarous  neighbours. 
Among  the  Scythian  hordes,  as  among 
most  barbarous  nations,  the  terms  citi- 
zen and  soldier  had  ever  been  synony- 
mous. In  every  military  expedition, 
the  whole  effective  population  was  ge- 
nerally called  out,  and  the  campaign, 
for  the  most  part,  terminated  with  the 
subjugation,  or  sometimes  the  total 
extermination  of  one  of  the  contending 
tribes.  Claudius  had,  on  the  contrar}^ 
established  a  well  regulated  militia,  to 
be  ever  in  readiness  for  repelling  hosti- 
lity, without  exhausting  the  population, 
or  interrupting  the  pursuits  of  industry. 
Convinced  that  military  skill  had  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  tumultuous  num- 
bers, he  was  desirous  of  introducing, 
among  those  ferocious  warriors,  some- 
thing like  regular  discipline.^  The  chief 
had  fully  entered  into  those  plans  ;  and 
his  views  held  been  ably  seconded  by 
the  young  prince,  whose  death  was,  in 

this 
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this  respecti  a"  irreparable  loss.  This, 
in  effect,  was  found  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  reform.  The  mi- 
litary operations  of  the  Scythians  con- 
sisted in  sudden  irruptions,  irregular 
and  tumultuous  movements  and  desul- 
tory attacks.  Nothing  could  be  more 
different  from  their  notions  of  warfare, 
than  the  regular  discipline  of  the  armies 
of  civilized  nations.  It  was  therefore 
no  wonder  that  a  military  system,  so 
opposite  to  their  habits,  and  of  which 
few  could  perceive  the  utility,  should 
be  considered  as  a  grievance,  and  in-_ 
troduced  with  difficulty.  Its  adoption, 
however,  although  partial  and  defec- 
tive, was  sufficient  to  ensure  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  enemy  -  Antemir 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss :  and  the 
country  was  restored  to  tranquillity. 

Peace  was  no  sooner  re-established, 

i 

than  the   aged  chief,     who  had  long 

bended  under  the  weight  of  years,  paid 

the  debt  of  nature  ;  and  his  death  was 

L  4  soon 
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soon  followed  by  that  of  the  Bramin* 
through  whose  friendship  Claudius  and 
Juliana  had  been  brought  into  Scythia. 
They  knew  the  extent  of  their  loss,  and 
had  too  much  reason  to  suspect  the 
greatness  of  the  public  misfortune.  The 
hereditary  line  of  the  dynasty  was  ex* 
tinct :  a  number  of  collateral  compe- 
titors arose,  and  the  expelled  family 
seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
ugain  asserting  its  elaitn,  and  trying 
once  more  the  fortune  of  wars, 

Ambition  is  an  universal  passion :  it 
exists  in  the  village,  as  well  as  the  city; 
and  prevails  among  hordes  of  barba- 
rians, as  well  as  in  polished  states,  In 
this  Scythian  tribe,  no  fewer  than  five 
competitors  for  the  supreme  authority, 
put  in  their  claim,  and  divided  among 
them  the  affections  and  strength  of  the 
nation.  The  improvements  of  peace> 
and  the  rudiments  of  art,  introduced, 
during  a  number  of  years,  now  disap- 
peared ; 
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peared ;  and  barbarian  anarchy,  like  a 
deluge,  overwhelmed  every  trace  of 
civilization.  Claudius  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  the  successor,  nominated 
by  the  deceased  chief,  his  patron  and 
benefactor  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  civil  commotion.  His  courage  and 
conduct  rendered  his  party  for  some 
time  successful.  But  the  different  Pre- 
tenders being  defeated  in  several  en- 
gagements, and  finding  themselves 
singly  unable  to  contend  against  his 
superior  prudence  and  tactical  skill, 
resolved  at  last  to  join  all  their  forces, 
and  re-establish  the  ancient  dynasty* 
Antemir,  who,  since  his  late  defeat, 
haci  spared  no  pains  to  recruit  his 
forces,  collected  a  numerous  army,  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  mal-con- 
tents  ;  and  knowing  Claudius  to  be  bis 
most  formidable  opponent,  offered  a 
great  reward  in  lands,  horses,  and  arms, 
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to  those  who  should  seize  him,  and  de- 
liver him  up  as  a  prisoner. 

Claudius,  for  some  time,  was  able 
to  make  head  against  the  accumulated 
mass  of  enemies  uith  which  he  had  to 
contend.  The  people  in  general  were 
averse  to  the  interests  of  Antemir ;  but 
no  reliance  could  be  had  on  a  nation 
so  fickle,  so  easy  disgusted,  and  so  lit- 
tle inclined  to  regular  subordination. 
Those  troops,  in  whom  he  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  would  often,  for 
the  slightest  displeasure,  disband  them- 
selves, or  go  over  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
he  soon  found  his  forces  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Seeing  all  his  plans  discon- 
certed, he  did  not  think  that  his  duty 
or  honour  required  him  any  longer  to 
expose  himself  to  danger  and  destruc- 
tion amidst  the  contests  of  these  Scy- 
thian hordes.  Finding  himself  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  being  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  an  implacable  barbarian,  and 

reflecting 
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reflecting  on  the  destiny  which  must 
in  that  case  await  Juliana  and  his  chil- 
dren, he  resolved,  by  a  precipitate 
flight,  to  escape  from  those  evils,  which 
he  deemed  it  impossible  to  resist. 


i,  6  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Claudius  and  Juliana  again  become  wanderers — Their 
Doubts  concerning  the  choice  of  a  Residence — Reasons 
which  determined  them — They  direct  their  course  to- 
wards Dacia— Description  of  the  Country  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. 


IT  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
Juliana  approved  of  the  project.  No 
deliberation  was  requisite  for  coming 
to  a  conclusion  on  an  affair  of  so  mo- 
mentous importance,  in  which  not  only 
their  own  safety,  but  that  of  the  pledges 
of  their  conjugal  affections,  was  com- 
pletely involved  ;  nor  was  much  prepa- 
ration either  practicable  or  necessary. 
Except  a  few  choice  books,  all  the 
wealth  they  had  carried  from  Persia, 
consisting  only  of  money  and  jewels,  it 
had  neither  been  increased  nor  dimi- 
nished, in  a  country  where  no  luxuries 
t  were 
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were  known,  and  where  these  kinds  of 
riches  could  neither  be  acquired  nor 
expended.  Those  things,  however, 
which  were  of  no  use  in  that  barbarous 
region,  they  had  carefully  preserved  ; 
and  their  children  being  made  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  affixed  to  them 
by  the  civilized  part  of  mankind,  were 
thus  rendered  capable  of  turning  them 
to  advantage  in  any  commercial  and 
opulent  country,  to  which  their  steps 
might  be  directed  by  a  destiny  more 
favourable  than  that  of  their  wandering 
parents. 

If  the  slightest  reflection  on  their  cri- 
tical situation  was  sufficient  to  convince 
them  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  de- 
parture, it  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  fix  on  a  place  for  their  re- 
treat. Inclosed  on  every  side  by  im- 
mense wildernesses,  and  surrounded  by 
nations  in  a  state  of  savage  rudeness, 
towards  whatever  quarter  they  turned 
their  eyes,  the  same  dreary  prospect 

appeared. 
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appeared.  With  respect  to  themselves, 
they  had  now  so  fully  experienced  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  were  so 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  most  promising  expectations, 
that  any  part  of  the  globe,  however 
rude  or  solitary,  in  which  they  could 
have  peaceably  passed  the  jremainder 
of  their  days  free  from  the  cares,  and 
far  from  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  life, 
would  to  them  have  been  an  agreeable 
abode.  But  they  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  thought  of  leaving 
their  descendants,  perhaps  to  the  latest 
posterity,  involved  in  barbarism,  where 
the  comforts  of  civilized  society  would 
be  unknown,  and  every  sentiment  of 
religion  gradually  extinguished.  If, 
therefore,  they  advanced  still  farther 
into  the  immeasurable  wilds  of  Scythia, 
they  had  only  the  prospect  of  involving 
their  offspring  in  scenes  of  barbarism, 
from  which,  in  all  probability,  they 
might  never  meet  with  an  opportunity 

of 
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of  emerging.  Although  they  themselves 
•were  condemend  to  a  state  of  expa- 
triation, they  imagined  that  no  hazard 
could  attend  the  return  of  their  children 
into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  empire, 
where  their  origin  might,  if  necessary, 
remain  for  ever  unknown.  Towards 
this  object,  indeed,  their  views  had  ever 
been  directed.  Juliana,  .who  had  made 
their  education  her  constant  employ- 
ment, had  instructed  them  with  great 
assiduity  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages,  literatuie,  and  philosophy. 
Claudius  had  employed  his  intervals  of 
leisure  in  the  same  laudable  occupa- 
tion, and  under  such  instructors,  they 
had  possessed  nearly  as  great  advan- 
tages as  if  they  had  studied  at  the 
academies  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  or 
Rome. 

Determined  solely  by  considerations 
of  advantage  to  their  offspring,  they 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  almost 
forgotten  dominions  of  Rome,  from 

which 
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which  they  had  received  no  intelligence 
during  the  many  y  ars  which  they  had 
spent  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia.     Being 
therefore  totally  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  empire  during  that  period,   they 
thought  it  adviseable  to  settle  for  some 
time  among  the  Goths,  who  then  oc- 
cupied the  country  extending  along  the 
northern    bank    of  the   Danube,  from 
the  Euxine  sea  to  the  borders  of  Pan- 
nonia.*     They  could  scarcely  think  of 
fixing  a  permanent  residence  in  that 
country;  but  its  vicinity  to  the  Roman 
frontier  might  afford  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  some  information  re- 
lative to  what  was   transacting   in  the 
empire  ;  and  of  regulating  their  future 
measures  according   to  circumstances. 
Toward  that  country,   therefore,  they 
directed  their  course,  and  were  soon 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.     Their 
long   residence  in  Scythia  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  a  mode  of  living,  which 

*  Gibbon's  Desc.  Rom.  Emp,  p.  387  to  397. 

ren- 
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rendered  their  peregrination  less  diffi- 
cult; but  they  experienced  great  incon- 
veniences from  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  many  interruptions  from  rivers 
and  marshes,  which  abound  in  those 
uncultivated  regions,  and  often  obliged 
them  to  make  a  great  circuit  before 
they  could  continue  their  route. 

Those  immense  wastes,  where*  in 
modern  times,  the  Cossack  revei  overa 
widely  extended  level,  where  no  diver- 
sity of  landscape  regak'8  the  eye  j  no 
hill  nor  eminence  directs  the  route;  and 
scarcely  a  tree  ur  shrub  interrupts  the 
dull  uniformity  of  the  plaiu,  present  at 
all  times  a  dreary  aspect  to  the  travel- 
ler.* This  picture  of  continuous  soli- 
tude, seemed  to  the  wanderers  still  less 
agreeable  than  the  vast  forests  of  the 
country  through  which  they  had  passed, 
where  trees  of  enormous  size  and  vari- 

*  For  a  description  of  the  country  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, see  Tookes's  Russ.  Emp.  vol.  J.— Bell's 
Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  378,  &e. 

CHU 
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*ous  foliage,  incited  the  mind  to  con- 
*  template  the  prolific  abundance  of  Na- 
ture's productions,   and   the  diversified 
energy  of  her  operations ;  while  here 
an  immense  level,  bounded  by  the  ho- 
rizon,   presented    only  a   repetition  of 
the  same  unvaried  prospects;  and   no 
change  of  objects  amused  the  eye  with 
the  appearance  of  novelty.     1  h rough 
these  trackless  wastes  they  urged  their 
"way,   until  they   approached   the  fron- 
tiers of   Dacia,   where  they  met  with 
some  peasants,  who  were  tending  their 
cattle,  and  were  the  first  human  beings, 
whose  presence    had   for  a  long   time 
'exhilirated  the  travellers.     From  these 
'they  learned,  that  the  Goths  were  in 
a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  that  civil  com- 
motions   had   rendered   their   country* 
a  scene  of  turbulence  and  rapine.     The 
Roman  wanderers,  considering  a  coun- 
try so  circumstanced  as  an  unpromising 
abode  for  strangers  in  quest  of  peace 

and 
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and  protection,  were  not  long  in  resolv- 
ing on  a  change  of  measures,  and  de- 
termined to  seek  a  place  where  solitude 
might  afford  them  security. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


Claudius  and  J til  tana  retire  to  a  solitary  recess  in  Sarrhn 
tia— Manner  of  passing  their  time  in  that  retreat- 
Reflections  on  the  Hermits  of  the  Thebais— Comparison 
Of  voluntary  with  involuntary  suffering— Reflections  ott 
the  compatibility  of  human  agency  with  the  irrevocabl« 
decree*  of  Providence— Passage  into  Asia  Minor. 


I*?  the  country  that  lias  between  the 
Neisterand  the  Boristhenes  rivers,  ce« 
lebrated  in  Ovid's  mellifluous  verse,*  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  plain  presented  to 
the  wanderers  an  agreeable,  and,  in 
their  circumstances,  a  comfortable  re- 
treat. This  spot,  on  which  Nature 
seemed  to  have  lavished  her  favours  with 
indulgent  partiality,  was  embowered  in 
forests  almost  impervious  ;  where  soli- 
tude gave  assurance  of  secrecy;  and 
the  uncultivated  earth,  which  had  ne- 
ver felt  the  effects  of  human  industry, 

*  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  lib.  4. 

was 
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was  spontaneously  fertile.     Here  they 
resolved   to  fix  for   some   time    their 
abode ;  and  in  the  privacy  of  that  re- 
treat,   to   meditate   at  leisure   on  the 
course   which  they   should  afterwaids 
take.     Health  and  strength,  the  result 
of  temperance  and  equanimity,  joined 
jto  a  life  inured    to  hardships  and  vi- 
cissitudes,   rendered   them   capable  of 
bearing  every  inconvenience ;  and  the 
solitude   of  this   deep  recess  was  not 
more  contrary  to  their  former  habits 
than  the  change  they  had  experienced 
in  removing  from  the  Persian  metro- 
polis to  the  center  of  Scythia.     Here 
they  constructed  a  hut  by  the  brink  of 
a  rivulet,  fed  by  a  limpid  spring  in  the 
vicinity.     A  variety  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables supplied   the   place  of  bread; 
and  Claudius,  with  his  sons,  who  were 
dexterous  at  ensnaring  the  fowls  and 
wild   animals  of  the  forest,  procured, 
without  difficulty,  abundance  of  excel- 


lent  game. 


Except 
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Except  the  time  occupied  in  procur- 
ing the  necessary  subsistence,  the  pa- 
rents employed  every  moment  in  giv- 
ing, and  the  children  in  imbibing  in- 
struction. Here  they  renewed  those 
pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
with  which  Juliana  had  exercised  their 
minds  from  their  infancy  -y  and  in  silent 
retirement  enjoyed  uninterrupted  lei- 
sure for  the  study  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue. 

Sometimes  in  reflecting  on  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  their  situation, 
Juliana  would  observe  that  their  condi- 
tion was  far  preferable  to  that  of  the 
hermits  of  the  Thebais,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  solitude  more  dreary  than 
theirs,  in  a  soil  of  unconquerable  ste- 
rility, producing  only  a  few  of  'the 
coarsest  vegetables,  and|under  a  burn- 
ing sky,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun,  lived  in 
a  state  of  seclusion  from  society,  sur- 
rounded 
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rounded  with  difficulties,  and  subsist- 
ing on  scanty  supplies.     "  The  solitary 
life  of  those  anchorites,"  said  the  eldest 
son,   "  is  not   the  result  of  necessity, 
but  of  choice.      Does  not  this  conside- 
ration cast  the  balance  in  their  favour  ? 
Are  not  those  hartibhips,  which  impe- 
rious circumstances  impose,  more  diffi- 
cult to  support  than  such  as   are  op- 
tional ?"     ;c   If   what    proceeds    from 
choice/'  replied  Juliana,  "  be  less  dif- 
ficult to   bear,  consciousness  of  obedi* 
ence  to  the  Divine  will  sweetens  ail  the 
ills  of  necessity.     When  we  voluntarily 
impose  on  ourselves  unnecessary  hard- 
ships,  we    may    be  doing  wrong,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  intention  alone  can 
sanctify  the  action  ;  but  in  submitting 
with  cheerful  [resignation  to  those  evils 
to  which  Providence  has  subjected  us, 
we  act  consistently  with  our  duty.     In 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  our  own  will, 
we  may  be  wrong:  in  resigning  our- 
selves 
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selves  to  the  decisions  of  Omniscience, 
we  shall  always  be  right." 

In  the  leisure  of  this  sequestered  re- 
treat, they  made  a  variety  of  reflections 
on  their  eventful  history.  "  Ambition," 
said  Claudius,  tc  has,  ever  since  our 
departure  from  Byzantium,  been  our 
greatest  error,  and  the  bane  of  our 
happiness.  If  the  prospect  of  greatness 
and  celebrity  had  not  tempted  me  to 
undertake  the  tuition  of  the  Persian 
prince,  and  to  attach  myself  to  the 
court,  we  might  have  lived  undisturbed 
in  Gtesiphon,  and  unnoticed  among  the 
crowd  of  its  inhabitants.  As  a  lecturer 
in  philosophy  and  literature,  I  might 
have  remained  without  exciting  envy. 
It  was  solely  the  splendor  of  an  exalted 
situation  that  banished  us  from  a  place, 
where  we  might  have  lived  in  affluence, 
or  at  least  have  enjoyed  a  competency. 
In  Scythia,  similar  connections  have 
led  to  a  similar  result;  but  there  we 

scarcely 
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scarcely  had  the  liberty  of  choice  :  im- 
perious circumstances  determined  our 
conduct."  "  And  in  Persia,"  said  Ju- 
liana, "  how  do  we  know  that  another 
plan  of  life  would  have  been  more 
happy  or  secure?  In  a  more  obscure 
station,  we  might  possibly  have  been 
recognized  by  some  Roman  prisoners, 
or  others,  and,  at  the  request  of  Gale- 
riuSj  delivered  up  without  hesitation, 
and  without  having  the  opportunity  of 
avoiding  our  fate.  During  the  life  of 
the  king,  the  royal  favour,  and  your 
public  situation,  ensured  our  safety, 
as  the  national  honour  was  concerned 
in  our  protection.  When  affairs,  after 
the  death  of  the  monarch,  had  taken  a 
different  turn,  and  our  delivery  to  the 
Romans  was  determined  by  Paranis 
and  his  party,  that  measure  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  without  those 
deliberations  which  apprized  us  of  the 
dangers,  and  afforded  us  the  opportu- 
nity of  escape.  Mankind,  continued 
M  she, 
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she,  "  are  always  inclined  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  ill  success ;  and 
where  the  issue  has  been  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, are  apt  to  suspect  some  mis- 
management. In  judging  other  men's 
affairs,  this  conclusion  is  general :  in 
examining  our  own  not  uncommon. 
But  whatever  line  of  conduct  we  pur- 
sue, we  are  always  determined  by  mo- 
tives, which,  at  the  moment  of  delibe- 
ration, appear  sufficient  to  direct  our 
decision.  This  consideration  shews 
that  what  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
choice,  is  often  the  effect  of  necessity 
and  the  determination  of  Providence  ; 
as  the  motives  which  actuate  our  con- 
duct, as  well  as  the  actions  which  they 
produce,  are  so  many  links  in  that  end- 
less chain  of  causes  and  effects  which 
constitutes  the  history  of  human  affairs. 
If,  therefore,  our  intentions  be  upright, 
our  conduct  irreproachable,  and  our 
plans  prudently  formed,  we  ought  not  to 
torture  ourselves  with  self  condemna- 
4  tion ; 
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tion  ;  for  with  whatever  ill  success  our 
projects  may  be  attended,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  others  would  have  beet) 
more  prosperous." 

"  If  this  be  the  case,"  said  the  eldest 
son,  '*  if  necessity  have  such  influence 
over  our  conduc;,  what  room  is  there 
left  for  the  exercise  of  prudence  ;  and 
why  should  we  deliberate  before  ac- 
tion ?  Why  should  we  so  carefully 
balance  motives,  and  exercise  all  our 
conjectural  powers,  in  Calculating  con- 
sequences, when  the  result  is  so  little 
in  our  power?"  "  To  this  question, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  I 
shall,"  said  Juliana,  "  reply  in  the  words 
of  an  eminent  philosopher,  whose  writ- 
ings you  have  read,  but  which  seem 
not  to  be  present  to  your  memory." — 
'If  I  am  going  to  sail/  says  Epictetus, 
*  I  choose  the  bes  tship  and  the  best 
pilot,  and  wait  for  the  fairest  weather 
that  my  circumstances  and  my  duty  will 
allow.  Prudence  and  propriety,  the 
M  2 
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principles  which  the  gods  have  given 
me  for  the  direction  of  my  conduct, 
require  this  of  me ;  but  they  require  no 
more  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  a  storm 
arise,  which  neither  the  strength  of  the 
vessel,  nor  the  skill  of  the  pilot,  can 
withstand,  I  give  myself  no  trouble 
about  the  consequences.  All  that  I  had 
to  do  is  done  already.  This  statement 
of  the  philosopher  exhibits,  in  a  con- 
spicuous and  rational  manner,  the  duty 
of  human  prudence  in  concerting  its 
measures  ;  and  that  of  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  Providence  respecting  the  result, 
without  giving  way  to  fear  and  anxiety. 

In  this  silent  and  solitary  retreat,  iu 
the  profound  recesses  of  Sarmatian  fo- 
res!s,  Claudius  and  Juliana  enjoyed  a 
calm  tranquillity,  which  succeeding  the 
fatigues  and  vicissitudes  of  their  former 
clays,  appeared  like  a  state  of  enchant- 
ment. Had  not  the  fortunes  of  their 
offspring  occupied  their  thoughts,  and 
determined  their  conduct,  they  could 
5  .have 
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have  spent,  with  satisfaction,  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days,  if  their  lives  had 
been  prolonged  to  an  antidiluvian  age. 
The  disposal  of  their  children,  how- 
ever, being  no\v  their  ultimate  concern, 
they  esteemed  life  valuable  only  with 
reference  to  that  object,  to  which,  as 
a  central  point,  they  directed  all  their 
views.  But  the  whole  civilized  world 
seemed  shut  against  them.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  flattered  themselves  that 
the  lapse  of  time  had  almost  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  them  and  their  ad- 
ventures, except  in  those  places  where 
their  persons  and  former  circumstances 
were  particularly  known.  And  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  seemed 
to  afford  them  a  hope  of  finding,  in 
some  of  its  remote  provinces,  a  peaceful 
retreat,  where  they  might  live  unknown 
and  unnoticed,  in  the  bosom  of  philo- 
sophical and  literary  leisure,  intermixed 
with  some  agricultural  or  commercial 
pursuit  for  the  benefit  of  their  chiU 
M  3  dren, 
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dren;  who  would  not  be  under  fri?7iilar 
restraints  in  regard  to  their  future  pur- 
suits. At  other  times  their  imagination 
dwelled  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  crossing 
by  some  means  the  Euxine,  and  travel- 
ling through  Asia  Minor  to  Smyrna,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  Egean  sea,  from 
whence  they  might  proceed  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  afterwards,  by  means  of  the 
Egyptian  traders,  to  India.  This  pro- 
ject, however,  on  mature  consideration, 
seemed  unfavorable  to  their  ultimate 
view,  that  of  settling  their  children  in 
the  Roman  dominions.  In  the  midst 
of  those  deliberations',  in  contemplating 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  themselves 
to  every  scheme,  Claudius  could  not  re- 
frain from  exclaiming,  that  no  corner 
of  the  earth  afforded  him  any  gleam  of 
hope,  and  that  every  thing  concurred 
to  darken  his  prospects.  On  this  Juli- 
ana desired  him  to  recollect  how  graci- 
ously Divine  Providence  had  conducted 
them  safely  through  numberless  perils ; 

sup- 
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supported  them  under  a  variety  of  hard- 
ships ;  and  smoothed  their  passage 
through  the  most  dangerous  paths  of 
life,  amidst  singular  adventures  in  situa- 
tions of  unparalleled  difficulty.  "  The 
retrospect  of  past  scenes,"  said  she, 
"  ought  to  animate  our  future  hopes ; 
and  after  the  experience  of  such  signal 
protection,  excite  us  to  place  confi- 
dence in  Him,  whose  wisdom  arranges 
all  things  for  the  best;,  whose  power 
disposes  all  things  as  he  pleases ;  and 
whose  goodness  regards  all  human  dis- 
tress with  the  eye  of  parental  tender- 
ness. In  our  circumstances,  dejection 
would  be  ingratitude;  and  distrust 
would  be  impiety." 

Such  were  the  reasonings  of  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  enlightened  by  religion  and 
philosophy.  Both  these  luminaries, 
indeed,  had  shone  with  full  radiance 
on  her  highly  cultivated  intellect. — 
"  After  the  singular  vicissitudes,"  said 
she,  "  that  have  already  chequered 
M  4  our 
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our  lives,  may  it  not  happen  that  some 
unexpected  event  may  extricate  us  from 
difficulties,  which  appear  insurmount- 
able." Thus  she  soothed  the  partner 
of  her  fortune  with  consolatory  argu- 
ments, and  animated  his  hopes.  A  va- 
riety of  plans  successively  proposed, 
examined,  approved,  re-examined,  and 
rejected,  amused  their  solitude,  and 
filled  up  the  silent  vacuity  of  time.  In 
the  bosom  of  leisure,  imagination,  wan- 
dering in  wide  excursions,  and  ranging 
into  futurity,  varied  the  uniformity  of 
life  with  ideal  scenes. 

In  this  manner  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed  in  the  tranquillity  of  their  syl- 
van retreat,  far  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  men,  separated  from  the  world,  and 
by  it  forgotten.  Their  children  were 
now  of  an  age  sufficiently  advanced  to 
make  their  entrance  into  life.  It  was 
therefore  no  longer  the  time  for  delibe- 
ration, but  for  action  j  and  some  plan 

was 
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was  not  only  to  he  formed  in  idea,  but 
to  be  carried  into  actual  execution. 

The  vast  forests  of  Sarmatia,  as  well 
as  of  Scythia,  abounding  in  a  variety  of 
animals,  furnished  those  furs,  which  in 
all  ages  have  been  highly  esteemed  by 
their  southern  and  eastern  neighbours.* 
This  had,  in  early  times,  given  rise  to 
a  kind  of  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  on  the  northern 
and  western  shores  of  the  Euxine,  who 
frequently  crossed  that  sea,  in  wicker 
boats  of  a  singular  construction,  which 
among  these  people  served  for  the  pur- 
pose of  predatory  enterprize,f  and 
sometimes  for  that  of  peaceable  com- 
merce. Claudius  and  Juliana  had  seen 
some  of  them  at  Byzantium  ;  and  the 
recollection  of  that  circumstance  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  making  use  of  such 

*  Constantinople  and  Pekin  are  now  the  chief 
markets  for  the  fur  trade. 

f  For  an  account  of  these  wicker  boats  at  a 
Jater  period,  see  Tooke's  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Emp. 
•vol.  I. 
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means  for  crossing  the  Euxine  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence  they 
might  proceed  unnoticed  to  Smyrna. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  practicabi- 
lity of  this  project,  Claudius,  with  the 
eldest  of  his  sons,  took  a  journey  to 
the  coast,  which  was  not  far  distant. 
A  view  of  that  $ea,  the  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire,  excited  a  thou- 
sand pleasing  and  painful  recollections, 
which  floated  in  his  mind  in  tumultuous 
succession.  The  prospect  which  Na- 
ture had  bounded  by  the  distant  hori- 
zon, was  extended  by  imagination  trans- 
porting its  view  to  the  opposite  shores, 
where  the  dominions  of  Rome  present- 
ed themselves  in  idea,  and  Byzantium 
seem  to  rise  before  the  mental  eye. 
The  scenes  of  his  former  life  rushed 
on  his  mind  ;  and  the  alternate  impres- 
sions of  sorrow  and  joy  operating  in  a 
thousand  varieties  of  intermixture,  pro- 
duced sensations  inexpressible  by  lan- 

tfua<re.     This  ideal  view  of  his  natal 
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soil  increased  his  desire  of  re-visitin<* 

o 

the  regions  of  the  civilized  world ;  and 
to  his  great  joy  he  found  the  matter 
less  difficult  than  he  expected.  But 
although  several  of  the  natives  had  vi- 
sited the  opposite  shores,  none  of  them 
could  give  him  any  account  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Roman  empire.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  engaging  one 
of  their  rudely  constructed  vessels  to 
convey  him  and  his  family  to  the  coast 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus. 

Claudius  and  his  son  returning  to 
their  retreat,  imnrcdiately  began  to  pre- 
pare for  their  voyage.  With  the  excep-, 
tiori  of  a  few  chosen  books,  they  had 
nothing  to  remove  but  their  gold  and 
their  jewels,  which  had  been  so  long 
useless,  but  which,  they  now  flattered 
themselves,  would  afford  the  means  of 
providing  for  their  subsistence,  and  for 
the  future  establishment  of  their  chil- 
dren. Having  made  their  way  to  the 
M  6  coast, 
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coast,  the  whole  family  embarked  on 
board  the  vessel  which  Claudius  had  en- 
gaged ;  and  having  crossed  the  Euxine 
by  coasting  its  western  shores;  and 
passed,  without  danger,  the  rocks, 
which,  in  classical  writings,  are  depict- 
ed as  the  terror  of  the  early  Greek  na- 
vigators, reached  the  coast  of  Natolia, 
without  any  extraordinary  adventure. 
According  to  their  desire,  they  were 
landed  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  Bosphorus,  in  a  place  with  which 
Claudius  had  been  well  acquainted, 
where  a  sylvan  recess,  in  the  midst  of 
a  thick  forest,  offered  a  retreat  al- 
most as  free  from  interruption  as  that 
which  they  had  found  in  the  wilds  of 
Sarmatia. 

In  all  their  proceedings  extreme 
caution  seemed  necessary.  On  this 
depended,  as  they  then  thought,  their 
fortune,  their  .Jives,  and  what  was  still 
more,  the  fate  of  their  offspring.  They 
had  never  revealed  to  their  children  the 

event- 
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eventful  history  of  their  lives.  That  part 
which  related  to  their  residence  in  Scy- 
thia,  was  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
eldest;  and  they  had  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  their  Roman  origin,  but 
judged  it  imprudent  to  confide  the  im- 
portant parts  of  their  story  to  juvenile 
imprudence.  Their  history  was  there- 
fore to  the  young  persons  an  enigma, 
of  which  they  had  often,  but  in  vain, 
requested  the  solution.  The  parents 
had  constantly  silenced  their  enquiries, 
by  an  assurance,  that  when  maturity  of 
age  should  render  them  fit  depositaries 
of  such  important  communications,  their 
curiosity  should  receive  the  desired  gra- 
tiiication. 

It  was  now  time  to  act  with  decision, 
as  well  as  with  caution,  After  their 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Natolia,  Clau- 
dius judged  that  the  surest  plan  for 
escaping  detection  was,  to  leave  his 
family  in  that  sequestered  spot,  and  to 

proceed 
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proceed  alone  to  Byzantium,  or  at  least 
to  Chalcedon,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  procure  a  passage  for  Smyrna,  or 
some  other  port  of  the  Archipelago, 
where  their  persons  were  unknown,  and 
their  first  adventures,  if  ever  heard 
of,  long  since  forgotten.  From  thence 
they  intended  to  proceed  to  some  re- 
mote province  of  the  empire,  to  Gaul, 
Britain,  or  Spain,  where  they  might, 
with  ordinary  prudence  and  circum- 
spection, pass  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  security,  in  the  midst  of  civi- 
lized society,  with  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  seeing  their  children  pros- 
perous and  happy. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since 
their  flight  from  Byzantium,*  Claudius 
imagined  that  in  his  Scythian  dress,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  enter  the  city 
without  danger  of  being  recognized  by 

*  The  plan  supposes  about  thirty  years. 

any 
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any  of  the  inhabitants.  Juliana,  how- 
ever, could  not  avoid  trembling  for  his 
safety ;  and  although  no  danger  threat- 
ened them  in  his  absence,  she  was 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  remaining 
behind.  Waiting  his  return  in  anxious 
suspense,  her  mind  was  agitated  with  a 
thousand  ideas,  excited  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  being  so  near  Byzantium,  the 
scene  of  the  most  important  events  of 
her  life.  Her  eyes  longed  to  behold 
its  gates;  but  that  desire  was  checked, 
by  the  thought  that  she  could  not  en- 
ter them  without  the  greatest  danger 
of  discovery,  as  she  had  resided  there 
much  longer,  and  had  been  much  bet- 
ter known  in  that  city  than  Claudius. 
Her  desire  of  seeing  her  father  was 
almost  irresistible  .  but  its  gratifica- 
tion seemed  impossible.  To  indulge 
the  most  ardent  wish  of  her  mind,  was, 
in  her  opinion,  to  invite  those  calami- 
ties, for  the  avoiding  of  which  she  had 

suf- 
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suffered  so  many  years  of  expatriation, 
and  taken  such' long  and  fatiguing  jour- 
neys, in  distant  countries,  and  various 
climes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 


Emotions  of  Claudius  at  once  more  viewing  (he  Bosphc- 
r'.s — His  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Constantinople  instead 
of  ]5yzamiu:u, 


the  mind  of  Juliana  was  agi- 
tated by  the  various  affections  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  pleasing  and  melancholy 
reflection,  by  desires,  of  which  impe- 
rious circumstances  seemed  to  prohibit 
the  gratification  ;  and  by  apprehen- 
sions, which  no  considerations  could 
repress,  that  of  Claudius  was  still  more 
affected  by  the  objects,  which  at  every 
step  presented  themselves  to  his  asto- 
nished view.  Pie  was  now  approach- 
ing towards  Chalcedon,  and  travelling 
in  a  district,  to  every  landscape  of 
which  his  eyes  had  once  been  accus- 
tomed. But  here  he  could  scarcely 
perceive  any  objects  with  which  he  had 

for- 
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formerly  been  acquainted.  Every  thing 
was  new ;  and  the  face  of  the  country 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a  complete 
transmutation.  Where  the  huts  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  peasant  had  formerly 
appeared,  magnificent  edifices  reared 
their  lofty  heads,  and  splendid  villas 
occupied  the  place  where  formerly 
were  seen  only  thatched  cottages  :  — 
where  woods  and  copses  had  once 
afforded  him  sport,  in  snaring  the  phea- 
sant, superb  gardens  now  displayed 
their  luxuriant  vegetation  and  brilliant 
parterres. 

At  every  step  his  astonishment  in- 
creased ;  but  in  ascending  the  emi- 
nences, it  was  changed  into  an  extacy 
of  amazement ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  suspecting  himself  of  being 
under  the  influence  either  of  optical 
illusion,  or  of  mental  derangement. 
Instead  of  the  well  known  towers  of 
Byzantium,  a  new  and  most  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  presented  itself  to  his 

view. 
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view.  His  eyes  could  recognize  no- 
thing but  the  indelible  features  of  na- 
ture; the  winding  strait  of  the  Bos- 
phorus;  its  elevated  shores;  and  the 
wide  Propontis  stretching  to  the  south, 
and  receding  towards  the  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Bythinia.  All  the  objects 
of  art;  every  thing  that  displayed  the 
hand  of  man,  was  entirely  novel.  In» 
stead  of  Byzantium  occupying  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Propontis,  a  city  of 
vast  extent  covered  the  swelling  hills, 
and  displayed  the  most  striking  marks 
of  magnificence.  Superb  obelisks,  and 
other  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur, 
presented  themselves  to  his  astonished 
eyes ;  and  the  whole  scene  resembled 
the  effect  of  enchantment. 

Although  surprized  and  confounded 
amidst  so  many  wonders  which  rushed 
at  once  on  his  ravished  optics,  he  was 
afraid  of  making  any  inquiries  that 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  person ; 

and 
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and  carefully  refrained  from  entering 
into  conversation  with  the  numerous 
passengers  which  crowded  the  roads, 
and  were  going  to  cross  over  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  new  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  Irresistible  curiosity,  how- 
ever, impelled  him  at  last  to  enter  into 
discourse  with  one,  whose  youthful  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  indicate  that  his 
birth  had  been  posterior  to  the  adven- 
ture, of  which  he  feared  to  revive  the 
remembrance.  Making  use  of  a  bro- 
ken language  and  Scythian  accent,  in 
order  to  give  himself  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stranger,  he  asked  him  the 
name  of  that  immense  city,  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  view.  The  young 
man  shewed  some  degree  of  surprize  at 
this  question  ;  but  observing  his  foreign 
appearance,  in  dress  as  well  as  in  lan- 
guage, he  asked  him  from  what  coun* 
try  he  came,  and  if  this  was  his  first 
visit  to  that  part  of  the  world.  Clau- 
dius answered,  that  he  was  a  Scvthiaii 

by 
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by  nation,  but  having  formerly  resided 
some  time  in  Dacia,  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  Roman  merchants, 
from  whom  he  had  learned  something 

o 

of  their   language,  and   was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  come  into  their  coun- 
try.    His  travelling  companion  imme- 
diately replied,   "  If  this  be  the  case, 
you  are  a  stranger  to  the  magnificence 
of  Constantinople,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the 
emperor.     Claudius  was  astonished  at 
the  expression  :  this  was  the  first  time 
that   the  name  of  Constantinople  had 
ever  sounded  in  his  ears  ;  and  it  ap« 
peared  to  him  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
Claudius  was  extremely  cautious  in 
his  enquiries,  observing  to  make  none 
that  could  tend  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion of  his  being  a  foreigner.     He  ven- 
tured, however,  to  ask  if  there  was  not 
in  that  quarter  a  town  named  Byzan- 
tium, and  requested  to  know  where  it 

was 
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was  situated.  At  this  the  young  man 
shewed  still  greater  surprize,  and  asked 
him  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  heard 
of  such  a  place.  Claudius  replied,  that 
he  could  not  well  recollect  the  exact 
period,  but  he  remembered  to  have 
heard  the  name  of  Byzantium  menti- 
oned, not  only  by  the  Romans,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquaint- 
ed, but  also  by  some  of  his  country- 
men. "  Since  you  appear,"  said  his 
companion,  "  to  be  totally  ignorant  of 
these  affairs,  let  me  inform  you,  that  in 
the  corner  formed  by  the  strait  and  the 
sea,  which,  (pointing  at  the  same  time 
with  his  finger,)  you  may  plainly  ob- 
serve making  the  south  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  city,  formerly  stood  Byzan- 
tium, which  now  magnificently  rebuilt, 
vastly  enlarged,  and  splendidly  orna- 
mented with  the  most  curious  master- 
pieces of  art,  collected  from  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  has,  from  its  imperial 
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founder,  assumed  the  august  name  of 
Constantinople**  Here  the  imperial  re- 
sidence is  fixed,  and  Rome  is  for  ever 
abandoned  by  her  emperors."     These 
answers  were  far  from  solving  the  enig- 
ma,  by   which  the   mind  of  Claudius 
was  perplexed   and   confounded ;  and 
instead  of  satisfying,  only  served    to 
augment  his  curiosity.     In  his  critical 
circumstances,  however,  he  deemed  it 
imprudent  to  carry  too  far  his'  inqui- 
ries ;  and  ruminating  in  silence  on  the 
singular   changes   which   appeared   to 
have  taken  place,  he  went  forward  till 
he  arrived  at  the  well  known  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  master-pieces  of  art 
which  the  Grecian  cities  contributed  for  the 
embellishment  of  Constantinople,  vide  Gibbon's 
Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  3. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  xx. 

Further  surprise  of  Claudius  ou  entering  Constantinople, 
and  on  being  informed  of  the  wonderful  revolution  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  reign  of  Galerius. 

CURIOSITY  now  almost  banished  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  and  irresisti- 
bly impelled  him  to  survey  more  accu- 
rately those  wonders,  which  had  burst 
on  his  view,  and  filled  his  mind  with  a 
surprize  indescribable.  On  the  beach 
he  found  crowds  of  people  constantly 
going  to,  and  returning  from  the  new 
metropolis  of  the  world  ;  and  embark- 
ed, among  the  promiscuous  throng  of 
passengers,  in  one  of  the  boats  which 
constantly  plied  on  the  strait,  he  soon 
arrived  in  that  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople which  Byzantium  had  formerly 
occupied. 

Here  again  new  objects  presented 
themselves  on  every  side.  The  ancient 
streets  could  no  longer  be  recognized  ; 

and 
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and  the  edifices,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, appeared  to  be  of  recent  erec- 
tion. Claudius,  more  careful  to  avoid, 
than  attract,  attention,  durst  not  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  curiosity  by  freedom 
of  inquiry  ;  and  was  obliged  to  endure 
the  mortification  of  contenting  himself 
with  silent  admiration  and  vague  conjec- 
ture in  the  midst  of  such  an  assemblage 
of  wonders.  On  passing  a  structure  of 
vast  magnitude,  and  of  a  particular 
construction,  he  ventured  to  ask  a  per- 
son in  the  street  what  building  it  was, 
and  received  for  answer,  that  it  was 
the  church  of  the  holy  apostles.*  This 
information  suggested  to  his  mind  that 
some  extraordinary  revolution  must 
have  taken  place  in  favour  of  Christi- 
anity. Without  hazarding  any  further 
enquiry,  however,  he  began  to  think 
of  a  lodging,  and  retired  to  a  house 

*  This  church  was  built  by  Constantine :  that 
of  Sancta  Sophia  was  not  founded  till  the  reign  of 
.Tustinian, 

N  appro- 
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appropriated  to  the  reception  and  en- 
tertainment of  strangers.  Here  Clau- 
dius met  with  a  variety  of  company  and 
conversation,  and  easily  perceived  that 
he  was  not  among  Pagans,  but  Christi- 
ans, who  did  not  appear  to  make  any 
secret  of  their  profession.  But  not- 
withstanding these  favorable  appear- 
ances, in  his  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, he  thought  it  still  requisite  to 
be  on  his  guard ;  for  although  Christi- 
anity might  have  received  the  most 
ample  toleration,  his  adventure  in  car- 
rying off  Juliana,  was  of  a  nature  that 
could  claim  no  indulgence  or  pardon. 

Contenting  himself  with  silent  atten- 
tion, and  absorbed  in  rejection  on  the 
singularity  of  every  appearance  around 
him,  Claudius  took  no  part  in  the  gene- 
ral conversation.  But  when  the  rest 
of  the  guests  were  retired,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  entering  into  familiar 
discourse  with  his  host  and  hostess,  as 
a  stranger  desirous  of  some  informa- 
5  tion 
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tion  relative  to  the  country  and  city, 
which  business  had  induced  him  to  vi- 
sit. He  had  already  discovered  them 
to  be  Christians,  and  found  them  in- 
telligent, affable,  and  communicative. 
The  conversation  soon  turned  on  the 
state  of  religion,  and  on  the  wonderful 
revolution,  which,  in  this  respect,  had 
taken  place  in  the  empire.  "  Pagan- 
ism," said  his  host,  "  has  now  sunk 
into  a  state  of  degradation.  The  gods 
of  Rome  no  longer  reckon  the  empe- 
ror in  the  number  of  their  votaries. 
Their  idolatrous  worship  is  now  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  populace.  Christi- 
anity is  triumphant :  its  professors  are 
distinguished  by  imperial  favor  and 
public  honors ;  and  their  numbers  are 
daily  increased."  Claudius,  however, 
who,  from  long  and  dangerous  experi- 
ence, had  learned  circumspection,  care- 
fully supported  his  assumed  character, 
and  mentioning  the  accounts,  wLich  he 
said  he  had  heard  iti  his  own  country, 

N2  Of 
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of  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the 
Romans,  artfully  introduced  the  name 
of  Caliarchus,  whose  fame  he  repre- 
sented as  having  reached  the  countries 
beyond  the  Euxine,  where  it  inspired 
even  barbarians  with  veneration, 

"  Caliarchus,"  said  his  host,  "  was 
long  the  ornament  of  philosophy,  as  he 
is  now  of  religion  ;  and  Christianity 
glories  in  his  name."  "  That  philoso- 
pher," said  Claudius,  "  is  then  still 
in  being."  "  He  lives,'1  said  his  host, 
*c  to  adorn  by  his  learning  and  virtue 
the  religion  which  he  has  embraced.  He 
lives  prosperous  in  the  possession  of 
imperial  favour  and  popular  venera- 
tion ;  but  to  live  happy,  he  has  need 
of  all  the  fortitude  and  resignation  that 
philosophy  and  religion  inspire.  With-? 
out  these,  indeed,  he  would  be  super- 
latively miserable.  One  fatal  incident 
has  embittered  his  life."  He  then  be- 
gan to  relate  the  adventure,  which  had 
given  to  the  history  of  Claudius  and 

Juliana 
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Juliana  its  singular  colouring.  "  His 
parental  affection,"  said  he,  "  has 
prompted  him  to  make  the  most  dili- 
gent inquiries  after  the  fugitives,  not 
only  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nions, but  even  in  foreign  and  barba- 
rous climes  ;  and  imperial  munificence 
has  offered  him  every  aid  to  enable  him 
to  make  these  perquisitions.  For  some 
time  they  resided  in  Persia  ;  bat  he  was 
informed  of  their  abode  in  that  coun- 
try only  after  their  departure  ;  and  to 
what  part  of  the  world  they  afterwards 
directed  their  course,  has  ever  been  a 
mystery,  which  the  most  indefatigable 
researches  have  never  been  able  to  de» 
velope.  Could  their  retreat  be  disco- 
vered, they  would  he  re-conducted  to 
Constantinople  in  triumph,  honoured 
with  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and 
received  amidst  bursts  of  popular  ap- 
plause. With  what  transports  of  joy 
would  the  good  man  embrace  his  be- 
loved daughter  with  the  partner  of  her 
N  3  trou- 
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troubles,  should  Providence  ever  favor 
her  with  so  distinguished  a  blessing  ! 
But  the  supposition  of  such  an  event 
is  romantic.  Victims  of  accumulated 
hardships  and  sorrows,  they  have  long 
ago  been  released  from  the  perplexities 
of  this  life,  and  translated  to  happier 
regions.  All  the  hope  that  Caliarchus 
can  now  indulge,  is  that  of  meeting 
with  them  in  those  realms  of  felicity, 
where  the  remembrance  of  temporal 
pains,  in  contrast  with  the  presence  of 
eternal  pleasures,  will  heighten  the  zest 
of  enjoyment." 

Claudius  could  now  scarcely  refrain 
from  divulging  the  secret  of  his  p  rson 

,        e?        O 

and  adventures.  To  a  mind  endowed 
with  only  a  common  share  of  prudence, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  con- 
ceal its  emotions  ;  but  on  that  of  Clau- 
dius, habits  of  circumspection  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  difficult  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  Having  ob- 
tained this  important  information,  he 

at- 
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attempted  to  turn  the  discourse  to  more 
indifferent  topics;  but  finding  his  mind 
too  much  agitated  for  further  conversa- 
tion, he  retired  to  rest,  or  rather  to  in- 
dulge his  secret  emotions,  which  joy 
and  hope  had  raised  to  a  pitch  easier 
to  imagine  than  describe.  In  this  situa- 
tion, .some  hours  of  silence  and  solitude 
were  necessary  to  give  scope  to  reflec- 
tion, and  to  reduce  into  some  kind  of 
order  the  chaos  of  tumultuous  ideas  ex- 
cited by  the  view  of  objects  so  novel,  so 
extraordinary  and  unexpected,  crowd- 
ing on  his  mind  in  so  rapid  succession, 
as  almost  to  overwhelm  all  its  faculties 
and  powers.  The  silence  of  the  night, 
ever  favorable  to  meditation,  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  digesting  his 
thoughts,  of  calming  the  agitation  of 
his  mind,  and  arranging  the  plan  of 
his  future  proceedings. 

Having  given  up  the  design  of  seek- 
ing a  passage  for  himself  and  his  family 
to  Smyrna,   he  resolved  to  remain  the 
N  4  next 
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next  day  in  Constantinople.  In  order 
to  lose  no  time,  he  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  spent  the  whole  day  in 
traversing  every  quarter  of  that  immense 
metropolis,  which  seemed  to  have  risen 
by  magiq  since  the  time  of  his  precipi- 
tate flight.  His  host  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  accompany  him  in  an  excur- 
sion through  different  parts  of  the  city 
and  its  environs.  About  the  time  of 
divine  service  he  conducted  him  to  the 
church  of  the  apostles.  "  Here,"  said 
he,  "  you  will  witness  the  complete 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism." 
The  massy  doors  being  thrown  open, 
the  internal  magnificence  of  the  sacred 
structure  appeared  in  full  view.  The 
most  solemn  preparations  for  the  cele- 
bration of  public  worship  were  made ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  imperial 
guards  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  They  remain- 
ed during  the  whole  time  of  the  service  ; 
and  while  Claudius  recognized  the  im- 
perial 
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perial  Constantino,  whom  he  had  well 
known  at  Nicomedia,  his  host  pointed 
out  to  him  the  venerable  Caliarchus, 
who  was  one  of  the  emperor's  suite. 
At  this  moment  Claudius  was  so  greatly 
affected,  that  nothing  but  the  absence 
of  Juliana  could  have  prevented  him 
from  immediately  throwing  himself  at 
the  feet  of  her  revered  parent.  But  he 
repressed  his  ardent  emotions,  by  re- 
flecting on  the  superior  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  him  his  daughter  at  the  first 
interview.  In  attending  divine  service, 
and  observing  the  solemn  magnificence 
displayed  around  him,  Claudius  was  in 
an  extasy  of  astonishment,  in  contem- 
plating the  contrast  between  the  time 
of  his  departure  and  that  of  his  return ; 
and  lost  in  admiration  on  considering 
the  wonderful  decrees  of  Providence  in 
operating  so  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected a  revolution.* 

Claudius 

*  A  Roman  under  the  circumstances  in  which 

Claudius  is  here  placed,  would,  on  entering  Coa- 

>*  5  slantinople, 
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Claudius  and  his  host  next  proceed- 
ed to  the  little  river  Lycee,  forming  the 
harbour  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  city."  "  Here,"  said  his  host,  "  you 
see  another  monument  of  the  downfal 
of  paganism*  See  yonder  directly  op- 
posite, the  once  magnificent  temple  of 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  the  Athenians 
and  Byzantines.  That  splendid  edifice 
is  converted  into  a  Christian  church ; 
and  the  pure  worship  of  the  Deity  now 
dignifies  the  place,  where  the  rites  of 
superstition  were  formerly  celebrated, 
The  priestesses,  who  officiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  goddess,  have  embraced 
Christianity,  and  are  honourably  pro- 
vided for  at  the  public  expence.  How 
happy  a  circumstance  would  it  be, 

stantinople,  be  affected  with  the  same  degree  of  sur- 
prize as  an  inhabitant  of  London  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury would  be,  could  he  return  to  the  city  at  the 
present  day.  As  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
twenty  years  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  as  in 
a  thousand  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

could 
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could  the  daughter  of  Caliarchus  be 
reckoned  among  the  number.  Her 
name  and  her  fate  will  long  be  remem- 
bered ;  and  all,  whose  hearts  are  not 
callous  to  sensibility,  will  mingle  their 
tears  with  those  of  her  illustrious  pa- 
rent." 

At  these  words,  ^and  the  sight  of  the 
well  known  fame  of  Minerva,  Clau- 
dius was  almost  overcome  by  his  emo- 
tions, and  wishing  to  be  without  a 
companion,  in  order  to  indulge  his 
mind  in  silent  meditation,  complained 
of  fatigue,  and  returned  with  his  host 
to  his  lodgings.  After  taking  some  re- 
freshment, he  again  set  out  alone  to 
renew  his  excursions.  He  soon  found 
his  way  to  the  harbour,  and  crossing 
it  in  a  small  boat,  entered  the  groves 
where  he  first  met  with  Juliana*  These 
still  remained  as  a  public  walk  for  the 
amusement  of  the  citizens.  The  day 
was  pleasant ;  and  among  the  crowds, 
whom  the  fineness  of  weather  invited 

N  6  tO 
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to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze  from  the 
Bosphorus,  were  several  persons,  whom 
Claudius  discovered  by  their  attire  to 
be  ecclesiastics.  With  these  he  found 
means  to  join  in  convert  uion,  and  hav- 
ing judiciously  introduced  his  subject, 
obtained  from  them  a  full  confirmation 
of  all  that  his  host  had  related  concern- 
ing every  thing  that  to  him  was  inte- 
resting. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


Astonishment  of  Juliana  on  the  first  sight  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  extraordinary  changes  that  had  taken 
place  during  her  absence — She  finds  her  father  yet 
alive — Happy  conclusion  of  their  adventures. 


IN  the  evening  Claudius  retired,  hav- 
ing his  mind  fully  occupied  with  the 
reflections,  to  which  the  contemplation 
of  scenes  so  novel  and  extraordinary 
naturally  gave  rise  ;  and  he  wished  for 
the  return  of  day,  that  he  might  no 
longer  withhold  from  his  dear  Juliana 
the  happiness  that  awaited  her.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  departed  for  the 
sylvan  recess,  where  she  and  her  chil- 
dren anxiously  expected  his  return. — 
Had  he  chosen  to  declare  himself,  he 
might  have  obtained  suitable  attend- 
ants ;  but  he  was  willing  to  give  her 
the  pleasure  of.a  surprise,  which  would 

com- 
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compensate  the  delay  of  one  day  in  the 
acquisition  of  happiness. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he 
arrived  at  their  retreat,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  congratulations  on  his 
safety,  and  eager  inquiries  concerning 
the  result  of  his  journey  to  Byzantium. 
His  sons  crowded  around  him,  and 
asked  a  thousand  questions,  to  which 
he  returned  evasive  answers;  but  the 
,  cuiiosity  of  Juliana  was  more  difficult 
to  repress.  Her  local  knowledge  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  interrogatories,  to 
which  he  could  scarcely  refuse  an  an- 
swer ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  revealing 
what  he  yet  wished  to  conceal,  he  com- 
plained of  excessive  fatigue,  and  de- 
siied  to  retire  to  rest ;  o^ly  informing 
her  that  he  had  without  difficulty  pro- 
cured a  pacsage  to  Smyrna;  and  chat 
no  doubt  coulr1  be  enieitained  of  find- 
ing a  secure  retreat  in  one  of  the  re- 
mote provinces  of  the  empire.  This 
being  the  most  pleasing  intelligence 

that 
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that  circumstances  had  authorized  Ju- 
liana to  expect,  with  grateful  heart  she 
returned  thanks  for  the  Divine  protec- 
tion ;  and  with  fervency  supplicated 
its  continuance.  Claudius,  however, 
informed  his  family,  that  the  very  next 
morning  they  must  proceed  to  Byzan- 
tium, and  silenced  the  further  inquiries 
of  Juliana,  by  telling  her,  that  before 
the  next  evening  she  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  more  informa- 
tion concerning  every  particular  than 
he  could  possibly  give. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day -light 
appeared,  they  set  out  from  their  place 
of  concealment.  Juliana  was  now  in 
the  country,  which  had  been  the  thea- 
tre of  the  most  important  transactions 
of  her  life.  Various  subjects  of  remote 
recollection  rushed  on  her  mind,  and 
danced  like  phantoms  in  her  imagina- 
tion. Although  less  acquainted  than 
Claudius  with  the  landscape  scenery  of 
the  district  which  they  were  traversing, 

she 
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she  could  not  but  observe  an  unusual 
air  of  magnificence,  of  which  she  could 
not  recollect  any  former  traces,  and 
seemed  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
improvements,  which  time  and  industry 
had  produced.  But  on  ascending  the 
well  known  eminences,  where  she  ex- 
pected to  feast  her  eyes  with  a  view  of 
Byzantium,  she  was  paralyzed  with  asto- 
nishment at  the  appearance  of  Constan- 
tinople, rising  in  all  its  magnificence 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  By- 
zantium could  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized ;  and  Juliana's  surprize  was  not 
less  than  that  which  Claudius  had  felt 
when  his  eyes  were  first  assailed  by  so 
wonderful  a  spectacle.  Claudius,  un- 
able any  longer  to  resist  her  inquiries, 
informed  her  of  the  translation  of  the 
imperial  residence,  and  the  building 
of  Constantinople.  But  while  he  thus 
gratified,  he  still  further  excited  her 
curiosity,  by  telling  her  that  all  the 
wonders  she  had  seen  were  only  the 

,pre- 
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prelude  to  more  extraordinary  and 
more  interesting  scenes.  This  intima- 
tion left  Juliana  entirely  in  suspense. 
She  remarked  in  Claudius  an  air  of 
careless  security,  totally  incompatible 
with  thatextreme  circumspection,  which 
had  hitherto  marked  his  conduct,  a 
change  for  which  she  could  not  account, 
and  could  only  suppose  that  it  might 
originate  from  a  consideration  of  the 
facility  of  concealment  till  the  time  of 
embarkation,  which  so  large  and  po- 
pulous a  city  might  afford,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  found  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium. This  air  of  confidence  in  his 
behaviour,  in  conjunction  with  his  hint 
of  more  wonderful  scenes,  and  his 
backwardness  in  answering  her  inces- 
sant inquiries,  however,  appeared  to 
her  an  enigma,  which  baffled  all  her 
attempts  for  its  solution. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  to  the 
Bosphorus,  and  passed  over  to  Con- 

stan- 
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stantinople,  where  the  astonishment  of 
Juliana  was  not  less  than  that  of  Clau- 
dius had  been  on  his  first  arrival.  After 
taking  some  refreshment,  they  made  a 
tour  through  a  great  part  of  the  city. 
The  novelty  of  the  scene  affected  the 
mind  of  Juliana  in  a  majnner,  which 
no  powers  of  language  can  express  ; 
while  the  young  persons  were  equally 
surprized  and  delighted  with  its  gran- 
deur  and  novelty. 

Amidst  such  a  crowd  of  new  objects 
as  attracted  their  attention,  time  passed 
over  unperceived  ;  and  late  in  the  even- 
ing they  retired  to  their  lodging,  where 
Claudius  disclosed  to  Juliana,  and  his 
wondering  children,  the  whole  secret 
of  their  situation,  and  the  extent  of 
their  good  fortune.  He  informed  them 
of  the  complete  triumph  of  Christianity, 
and  narrated  in  detail  what  he  had  heard 
concerning  the  means  by  which  that 
great  event  had  been  accomplished.  The 
whole  family,  but  especially  Juliana, 
listened  with  astonishment  and  rap- 
ture : 
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ture :  their  whole  attention  was  fixed  ; 
and  no  question  interrupted  the  inter- 
esting narrative.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  subject  of  Caliarchus,  and  in- 
formed her  that  her  father  was  not 
only  alive,  but  a  Christian  highly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  emperor,  and  wishing 
to  see  them  as  the  greatest  temporal 
blessing  that  Providence  could  bestow, 
Juliana  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
transports  of  joy.  With  uplifted  hands 
she  returned  thanks  to  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  all  events;  and  in  the  rapture 
of  heartfelt  devotion,  exclaimed,  c<  Uni- 
versal Father  of  all,  is  it  thus  that  thy 
goodness  grants  me  the  favour  of  once 
more  embracing  my  earthly  parent  ?  Is 
it  thus  that  after  protecting  us  through 
numberless  dangers  and  difficulties,  thou 
overwhelmest  us  with  a  deluge  of  feli- 
city ?  O  thou  who  hast  given  me  forti- 
tude under  every  calamity,  support  me 
under  a  weight  of  happiness  too  great 
for  a  mortal  to  bear  P 

They  were  now  far  advanced  on  the 

eleva- 
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elevation  of  happiness,  and   had  only 
one  step  more  to  reach  to  its  summit. 
The  ardour  of  their  minds  could  admit 
of  no  longer   delay.     Early   the  next 
day,  they  presented  themselves  before 
the  venerable  Caliarchus,  who  received 
them  as  angels  descended  from  heaven. 
The  interview  was  affecting  beyond  all 
description.      Neither  language   could 
express,  nor  imagination  conceive,  the 
force  of  those  emotions, "which  agitated 
the  parties.     As  soon  as  the  first  trans- 
ports of  joy  had  subsided,  Caliarchus 
presented   them  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  them  with  marks  of  the  most 
lively  interest,  and  requested  to  be  fa- 
voured with  a  detail  of  their  adventures. 
Claudius  gave   a  clear,  succinct,  and 
circumstantial  account  of  all  their  pere- 
grinations ;  and,  like  Eneas  in  the  court 
of  Carthage,*  detailed,   in  perspicuous 
and    animated    language,     the    vicisrfi- 
tucles  of  fortune,    the    alternations   of 

*   Virg.  Eneid,  lib.  2.  &  3. 

pros- 
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prosperity  and  adversity,  of  flattering 
hopes  and  anxiousapprehensions,  which 
had  variegated  the  period  of  their  ex- 
patriation. Like  the  Trojan,  he  might 
justly  exclaim  : 

'*  Hie  labor  extreraus  longarum  base  rncta  viarum] 
"  Hue  me  digressura  vestris  Deus  appulit  om." 

The  emperor  listened  to  the  affecting 
tale  with  wonder  and  delight ;  and  as- 
sured them,  that  as  far  as  human  efforts 
could  go,    their  happiness   should    be 
fixed  beyond  the  power  of  fortune  to 
reverse    or    disturb.      They    received 
magnificent  presents  :  their  sons  were 
placed  in  offices  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment.   They  enjoyed  the  company  and 
conversation  of  the  revered  Caliarchus; 
and  long  lived  beloved   and  esteemed 
by  the  great  and  the  good  in  honorable 
tranquillity  and  philosophical  leisure.  A 
succession  of  storms  had  obscured  their 
meridian  with  a  melancholy  gloom  ;  but 
a  brilliant  sun-shine  gilded  the  evening 
of  their  day  j  and  travel  and  experi- 
ence 
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ence  had  impressed  on  their  minds  a 
diversified  picture  of  men  and  man- 
ners ;  and  the  retrospect  of  their  event- 
ful history  afforded  abundant  matter 
for  meditation  on  the  inscrutable  plans 
of  Providence,  and  the  revolutions  ©f 
human  affairs. 


THE    END. 


JAMES    CUNDEE,    PRINTER; 
LONBOIt. 


